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Editorial. 


HAT the Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate of 
the Anglican Church, should speak in Faneuil Hall 
in Boston at the call of many citizens, prominent 
among whom were Unitarians, and that the pro- 
ceedings began withan address by an eminent Uni- 

tarian, the president of Harvard University, and that the 
reception should bein all respects and without qualification 
sincere and hearty, marks a date worthy to be remembered 
in the calendar of the world’s history, as really more sig- 
nificant than the Episcopal General Convention, the Peace 
Congress, or even the National Political Conventions of the 
year. In a State of which the governor is a Methodist, 
in a city of which the mayor is a Catholic, in a hall in 
which the echoes of rebellion against the union of Church 
and State have scarcely died away, that such a meeting 
is possible means much for civil and religious liberty the 
world over. Such an event has never occurred before in 
England or America, and will be regarded with wonder 
on the other side of the world where such things are not 
yet possible. The moral of the occasion as drawn by 
President Eliot he expressed in these words, ‘‘We have 
heard here in Massachusetts and taken to heart, and put 
into practice, the greatest lesson of the last four centuries, 
—the lesson of religious tolerance.”’ 
vt 


THE day before the meeting of the Episcopal Congress 
in the city of Boston, an ecclesiastical procession in the 
streets of Liverpool was hooted at by a mob gathered 
to denounce the popish practices of bishops and clergy 
of the Anglican Church. On the day following, when the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, walked in pro- 
cession into Trinity Church in Boston, a vast crowd of 
all religious beliefs looked on in respectful silence or with 
eager admiration. There was no thought of protest, be- 
cause those who marched and those who looked on were 
free to worship God, each according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. In welcoming the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in Faneuil Hall, no one abandoned his religious 
belief, no one thought that by the act he abjured the 
faith of his fathers, but all united in an expression of 
Christian charity and respect for one who, by the dignity 
of his character and the nature of his office, represented 
the most influential religious body in the United Kingdom, 

& 

Ir had seemed to be a fact well established that the 
administration of affairs in the Congo Free State was a 
disgrace to modern civilization. The testimony of men 
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who seemed to be truthful, intelligent, and familiar with 
the facts, seemed to convict King Leopold of Belgium 
of connivance, at least, in cold-blooded atrocities for 
which the profits of the rubber trade were the cause and 
only excuse. But now comes a messenger from King 
Teopold to the United States pleading for a suspense of 
judgment. President Roosevelt declines to interfere, on 
the ground that the evidence is not yet sufficient to jus- 
tify action. An educated Englishman is giving free lect- 
ures in the interest of the king of Belgium to prove 
that his administration makes a bright spot in the his- 
tory of Africa. And last of all there comes from Cardi- 
nal Gibbons to the Peace Congress, through Edward 
Everett Hale, a letter saying that, if he were present, it 
would be his duty ‘‘to say a word in vindication of the 
policy of Belgium in the Congo State.’’ And yet the evi- 
dence of inhumanity and greed is too direct and circum- 
stantial to be set aside. It is time that the powers con- 
cerned in permitting King Leopold to have a free hand 
should appoint a commission to investigate. 


a 


EDWARD EVERETY HALE always contrives to strike ten 
when any opportunity offers to speak a word for freedom 
or to increase brotherly love. It was a happy thought 
to open the South Congregational Church in Boston dur- 
ing the sessions of the Peace Congress for morning meet- 
ings, to be conducted by leading men of different de- 
nominations. Although the leaders of the Catholic 
Church could not respond to his call, the number and 
variety of churches represented was enough to manifest the 
unity of the spirit and to strengthen the bonds of peace. 
The full oratorio is sung by many voices, each taking its 
own part as if there were no others, and yet by the ex- 
cellence of the individual performance contributing to 
the general harmony. The orchestra is composed of 
many instruments, each must be played in its own way, 
and, the more perfect the individuality of the musician, 
the greater will be his contribution to the finished work. 
In the great movements of society we are learning that 
names and labels, denominations and dogmas, must no 
longer divide; but also we are learning that they con- 
tribute most to the peace, good order, and progress of the 
world, who are most expert and devoted to personal duty 
in their private relations of Church and State. 


st 


WE hope none of our readers are foolish enough to 
pay any attention to the advertisements of quacks who 
profess by the aid of the X-rays to give a diagnosis of 
disease and effect a cure. Nobody knows yet just what 
X-rays can or cannot do, but in the hands of fools and 
knaves we know they can do mischief. Even an expert 
like Thomas A. Edison’s chief assistant, Mr. Dally, has 
died as the result of experiments made by him in the 
interest of science. The rays, which the quacks advertise 
will cure cancer, catised cancer in Mr. Dally. Mr. Edison 
also was unpleasantly affected, but escaped the serious 
injury which gave his assistant years of suffering and 


finally caused his death. 
st 


UNITARIANS are often (to use mild language) described 
by their orthodox contemporaries as not generous in 
gifts for religious purposes. Senator Hoar’s remark 
about Unitarians giving for missionary work, perverted 
entirely, has been cited scores of times to prove that 
Unitarians are small givers. ‘The truth, whether credi- 
table to Unitarians or not, is that, if a long list of worthy 
causes were made, the Unitarians would give most at 
the end opposite to that where the orthodox contribu- 
tion would be largest.’ In reaction from the ideas of 
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missionary work current when Unitarianism was organ- 
ized in England and America, the Unitarian layman 
commonly puts the missionary work at the bottom of 
his list. The will of a Unitarian lady, lately probated, 
well illustrates this tendency. Giving a million and a 
quarter of dollars to a score or two of the most worthy 
institutions, her estimate of values is shown by the rela- 
tive gifts: for missionary work, to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, five thousand dollars; for charitable work, to 
the Benevolent Fraternity, twice as much; for educa- 
tion, to Harvard College, ten times as much; for a public 
library in New Bedford, fifty times as much. Above all 
other things, apparently, the average Unitarian layman 
counts upon education to do the work of civilization, of 
religion, morality, and the church. Some day we think 
he will change the emphasis for the good of society. 


The Peace Congress. 


The sessions of the Peace Congress in Boston last week 
leave the impression that there isa probability that, 
within a few years, there may begin in America and in 
Europe a reaction against war in all its phases, which 
may take the form of a passionate assertion of the rights 
of humanity and the principles of peace. Wars that are 
approved by the people always begin in a delirium of 
passionate excitement disguised under many names, as 
patriotism, moral enthusiasm, or humanitarian sym- 
pathy. The real impulse always is and must be a wave 
of emotion. Reason, as Prof. James showed at the peace 
banquet, plays but a small part in the affairs of men and 
nations. No war, not even the most sacred, can begin 
or be carried on without arousing all the sensibilities of 
the people. Their sympathies, their hopes, their fears, 
their love of adventure, their joy of battle, the love of 
overcoming, and, above all, belief in the leadership and 
protection of the God of battles, make war possible, and 
have at times swept into the current of warlike enthu- 
siasm the wisest and best of the nation’s sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Now before any decisive results can be secured in the 
movement toward peace, popular sentiment must be en- 
listed. We may tell the facts about war and peace for 
three thousand years to come, as men have been telling 
them for three thousand years in the past, and, if we do 
nothing more, war will still ravage the earth. But there 
is no reason in the nature of things why all the moral 
impulses and humanitarian instincts and natural sym- 
pathies of the human race should not become enlisted 
in such a way as to arouse a passion for the heroisms 
and self-sacrifice which would be involved in any thor- 
ough-going attempt to remove from national conditions 
and international relations, crime, poverty, unjust in- 
equalities, the ignorance of the people, and the tyranny 
of governments. If the passion and power of popular 
sentiment which on both sides maintained the strife of 
our Civil War, causing the death.of hundreds of thou- 
sands, selected out of all the population for their excel- 
lence, physical development, and efficiency, could have 
been aroused by efforts to remove on both sides the 
evils that caused the war, our national life to-day would 
be far more resplendent than it is. Now one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to the peace movement in America is 
the feeling in the hearts of the people (of which they are 
only half “consciotis) that to approve of peace is to con- 
demn what they hold to be the most heroic episode in 
the national life. That feeling we must in some way 
offset by a new emotion. 

The success of the Peace Congress and its auxiliary 
meetings in other cities will be not so much in definite 
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measures adopted or recommended, as in a decided gain 
in popularizing the movement, in making it seem to the 
people to be consistent with the passion and the power, 
the virility and the excitement which go into the enthu- 
siasm for war and the practice of it. Just how the end 
of war will come no one can predict; but we venture a 
conjecture for what it is worth, with the full conscious- 
ness that some of our readers will think it of no value 
at all. The fears of men have been excited by the vast 
and increasing power of capital. Constitutional gov- 
ernment has succeeded feudalism and autocracy in many 
lands, and now we are told that commercialism and the 
money power are taking the place of civil governments 
in the control of affairs. Now, if they only knew it, 
* commerce and wealth are the principal victims of war, 
and should be its deadly enemies. Let business men 
discover this, at the same time that a passion for peace 
is aroused in the hearts of the people, and it will be 
. possible for twenty-five men, captains of industry, mer- 
chant princes, and capitalists, to establish a business 
congress from which shall go forth to all rulers and 
fighters the decree that henceforth wars shall cease. 
Our conjecture then is that our deliverance will come 
through the working together of the love of humanity 
shed abroad in the hearts of the people, and the love of 
- gain which has been such a mighty stimulus to enter- 
prise, adventure, and the legitimate business of the 
world. 

With some vagaries, a little crankiness, and now and 
then a touch of ineffective sentimentality, the work of 
the Congress, so far as we could estimate it, was strong, 
constructive, and preparatory to advance upon lines lead- 
ing straightforward into the highways of popular senti- 
ment, patriotism, and practical progress. Above all 
things it is desirable that the movement shall have no 
labels, parties, or distinctive tests of fellowship. One 
who is a lover of peace should not be so announced as 
to suggest that he is therefore unlike his fellow-citizens. 
If there is any division, it should come when one is di- 
vided against himself because his better nature is assert- 
ing itself, although not yet in full control of his social 
life, his business, and his politics. The vast majority 
of the American people are lovers of peace. They do 


not carry concealed weapons, they have no intention of 


assaulting their neighbors, and they have no desire to 
engage in war themselves or to send their children to 
a soldier’s death. 


The Prayer for Victory. 


There are many forms of impiety, and some so-called 
pious acts may be classed under the same head. ‘The 
man contemplating murder would hardly dare to kneel 
and ask God to bless the act he is about to commit. In 
the depraved soul there may still be some vague sense 
of the profanation of holy things; but whole nations are 
committing deeds that strike a shudder to the soul when 
they give thanks for the acts of blood their own hands 
have committed, or ask the Almighty to fight on their 
side in conflicts yet to ensue. 

The old deity who was supposed to fight on the side of 
his favorites in person, or to breathe courage and valor 
into the souls of heroes, is not as archaic as we sometimes 
suppose. The Russian prayer for victory and thank 
offering for such favors as have been received are cases 
in point. It is pitiable that even the most ignorant and 
superstitious people can believe that God is a partisan, 
and lends himself to the political and aggressive schemes 
of selfish men. 

The prayers are composed, doubtless, by those who 
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have an interest in keeping up the fiction that the right- 
eous God may throw the weight of his influence into the 
scale of unrighteous men. Such a use of the attributes 
of Deity is entirely in conformity with a state religion 
and an iron-bound ritual where all the thinking is done by 
prelates and high dignitaries. To forget God when 
moved by passion and greed, and to remember him in 
time to lay the responsibility of our acts on bis shoulders, 
is singularly conformable to human nature. It were 
better to leave him out of the question than to act the 
hypocritical and sanctimonious part. Napoleon believed 
God was on the side of the heaviest artillery,—a singular 
perversion of the religion of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
Prayer is a part of the machinery of government by which 
the people are hoodwinked. It is an effort to make the 
ignorant masses believe that God sanctions, as well as 
permits, acts of violence and bloodshed on the largest 
scale, though he might punish the murderer by endless 
torments. The superstitious peasant is encouraged to 
believe that the bloody-minded king or emperor is a fa- , 
vorite of heaven, and will be blessed for leading thousands 
of his fellow-creatures—those of his own kith and kin— 
to the slaughter. Only the haziest ideas of where respon- 
sibility really rests is permitted to penetrate the public 
mind. 

A religious halo is thrown over deeds before which the 

angels must veil their faces. The ringing of bells, the 
saying of masses, high ceremonial, solemn music, multi- 
tudes of penitents upon their knees,—all is a part of the 
scheme by which religion is made to play its part in the 
horrors and atrocities of war. 
_ The world looks on with a leer upon its lips or a hardly 
concealed expression of disgust. No one is deceived, the 
artifice is too patent. The poor fellow dying upon the 
field, torn by shot and shell, will not be consoled with the 
thought that God has forgotten him or was too powerless 
to bring him relief. The cup of cold water, the tender 
touch of a human hand, is more to him than all the prayers 
of kings and grandees who kneel on velvet cushions and 
pray out of books. God is there on the terrible battle- 
field in the tender ministrations of those who are risking 
their lives to console and soothe the victims of man’s 
aggression and greed. It were well to pray so effectu- 
ally in advance that the conflict may be avoided, the 
horrors of war made impossible. That indeed were a 
prayer of holiest import leading to concession, to peace, 
to human brotherhood, and the infinite good will that does 
not destroy, but builds up human life in bonds of amity 
and kindness. 


Hmerican Cnitarian Hssociation. 


New Americans. 


Referring to the grave importance of the immigra- 
tion problem, President Roosevelt has said: ‘‘The man 
going to a new country is torn by the roots from all 
his old associations, and there is a period of great danger 
to him in the time before he gets his roots down in the 
new country, before he brings himself into touch with 
his fellows in the new land. For that reason I always 
take a peculiar interest in the attitude of our churches 
toward the immigrants who come to these shores. I 
feel that we should be peculiarly watchful over them be 
cause of our own history, because we or our fathers came 
over here under like conditions. Now that we have es 
tablished ourselves, let us see to it that we stretch out 
the hand of brotherhood toward the new-comers, and 
help them as speedily as possible to shape themselves 
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and to get into such relations that it will be easy for them 
to walk well in the new life.” 

At the annual meeting of the Association in 1903 the 
president was requested to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and report upon the opportunities and methods of 
social and religious work among Americans of foreign 
birth which are open to our free churches. This com- 
mittee prepared its report for the annual meeting of the 
Association last May, but time did not permit of its 
being read. The report has now been printed and has 
been sent to the ministers of our churches. 

The report makes a pamphlet of more than thirty 
pages. It begins with a description of the character of 
the immigration of the last forty years, noticing its vol- 
_ ume, its changing character, and its tendency to congest 

the centres already congested. It next describes the dis- 

tribution and the religious inheritances of this incoming 
multitude, taking in turn the Irish, Dutch, Scandina- 
vians, Italians, French Canadians, Bohemians, Slovaks, 
- Hungarians, Poles, and Russians, and showing where 
these people have chiefly settled and what their adapt- 
ability to American conditions is. The report then sum- 
marizes the social and religious work done among these 
foreign populations by the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational churches. Next 
it describes the methods of work that have approved 
themselves in the experience of these denominations, 
such as preaching in the native tongues, visitation by 
lay workers, and circulation of literature in foreign 
languages. The concluding recommendations of the 
committee are as follows :-— 

““t. We suggest the appointment [by the American 
Unitarian Association], as fast as resources will permit, 
of missionaries for work among the populations of differ- 
ent languages and origin, as Scandinavian, Dutch, Bo- 
hemian, etc. 

“*2, We recommend the printing of a number of tracts 
in foreign languages, descriptive of the Unitarian habit 
of mind. The Association now prints tracts in German 
and Spanish. We suggest that tracts may well be added 
in the Scandinavian tongues, Dutch, French, Italian, 
and Bohemian. 

“3. We suggest that work among foreign-born popula- 
tions should be made the subject of conference addresses 
and discussions, so that interest may be aroused and 
the consensus of the opinion of the Unitarian ministers 
and people upon this subject may be obtained. 

“4. We suggest that a special Sunday be set aside in 
all our churches whereon the ministers shall preach upon 
the immigration problem and our responsibility for the 
care and nurture of the foreign-born population. 

““5. We suggest the consideration of a plan of co-opera- 
tion with the trustees and faculty of the Meadville 
Theological School, whereby promising young men fitted 
for the ministry among foreign-born populations may be 
trained for that special service. 

‘6. We urge the immediate preparation of hymn- 
books, service books, and catechisms in the Scandina- 
vian tongues. 

‘“‘7, We urge the raising of a sufficient sum of money 
to meet the immediate needs of the existing missions 
among the Scandinavian peoples and in equipping for 
fruitful service the Icelandic churches in Winnipeg and 
Gimli, Manitoba, and the Norwegian churches in Hanska 
and Underwood, Minn.” 

I ought not to need to emphasize the importance of 
the work thus outlined. Why should not the churches 
at once put at the disposal of the directors of their As- 
sociation the funds needed to inaugurate and maintain 
these beneficent activities? The directors have not now 
a dollar that they can apply to this work unless they 
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take it away from causes equally pressing. Let it be 
always borne in mind that the Association is simply the 
agent of the churches. It has no authority of its own. 
It is the channel through which the members of our 
free churches may cause their beneficence to flow to the 
moral and spiritual enrichment of the land. The ma- 
chinery for fruitful work among the new Americans is 
ready and adequate. It only remains for the people of 
our churches to pour the stream of generous giving 
through it so that the wheels may turn and the work be 
done. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


IMPORTANT questions affecting” peace among the 
nations were acted upon by the International Peace 
Congress, which met in Boston last week. At its sitting: 
on Wednesday the Congress adopted resolutions to ad- 
dress an appeal to the emperors of Russia and Japan, 
urging them to terminate the strugglein the Far East, and 
also to request each of the powers signatory of The 
Hague Convention to press upon both belligerents the 
importance of the restoration of peace. A committee of 
the Congress will present the resolutions referring to 
friendly intervention by the powers to President Roose- 
velt, who has taken an active and conspicuous interest 
in the purposes of the gathering. In an effort to promote 
the movement of reconciliation between France and 
Germany, the question of Alsace-Lorraine and the po- 
litical tension which it has caused between the two 
powers was referred to the Berne Bureau for study by a 


special committee. 
st 


In addressing the Congress at its opening session, Mr. 
Hay, the Secretary of State, defined the attitude of the 
administration with regard to the desire of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which had the full sanction of the 
convention, that the President issue an invitation to the 
powers to attend a second meeting at The Hague, to 
consider the question of international peace, with es- 
pecial reference to the extension of the arbitration move- 
ment. Mr. Hay said: ‘‘It has not been thought ad- 
visable by the President during the past summer to call 
the attention of the powers to a project which would 
necessarily be regarded by two of them, and possibly 
by others, with reference to its bearing upon the deplor- 
able conflict now raging in the Far East. But, as we 
earnestly pray that the return of peace may not be long 
delayed between the two nations, to both of which we 
are bound by so many historic ties, we may confidently 
look forward at no distant day to inviting the attention 
of the nations to this matter, and we hope we may have 
the powerful influence of this great organization in gain- 


ing their adherence.” 
a 


A BITTER factional fight in the Republican party in 
Wisconsin was settled on Wednesday of last week, when 
the Supreme Court of that State upheld the Central 
Committee, and decided that the Secretary of State 
must place the La Follette ticket under the Republican 
emblem. Gov. La Follette, who had gained the enmity 
of financial and industrial interests in Wisconsin, was 
the object of bitter opposition in the party convention, 
and the outcome of it was the nomination of a rival 
State ticket by the ‘‘Stalwarts.” The anti-La Follette 
organization was recognized by the Republican National 
Committee, and consequently its nominees were regarded 
as the ‘‘regular” ticket until the action of the Supreme 
Court reversed the situation. After that decision the 
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National Committee contributed to the work of restoring 
harmony in the State by transferring its recognition to 
the La Follette organization. 


J 


In a campaign that has been devoid of bitterness and 
personal animus to an extent that has been highly grati- 
fying to the friends of political decency, a conspicuous 
exception has been recorded in Alabama. Republican 
politicians at the end of last week gave wide publicity to 
a stump speech delivered in Tuskegee by J. Tom Heflin, 
representative in Congress from the fifth district, and 
opposed for re-election by Capt. B. W. Walker, a pro- 
nounced opponent of the disfranchisement of the negro 
as such. Mr. Heflin is quoted as saying, in reference to 
the dinner in the White House at which President Roose- 
velt entertained Booker T. Washington, the eminent 
negro educator, ‘‘There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker; 
and, if some Czolgosz or one of his kind had thrown a 
bomb under the table, no great harm would have been 
done to the country.’’ In reference to the suggestion 
that Mr. Washington might exert some influence in the 
contest in the district, Mr. Heflin is reported as saying: 
“Tf Booker interferes in this thing, there is a way of 
stopping him. We have a way of influencing negroes 
down here when it becomes necessary.” 


Td 


AFTER a month of skirmishes between outposts before 
Mukden, it was apparent at the beginning of the week 
that Gen. Kuropatkin, the Russian commander, intended 
to take the aggressive. The Russian forward move- 
ment began with an attack upon Gen. Kuroki, who held 
relatively the same positions about Mukden that he had 
taken at Liaoyang. It was reported at St. Petersburg 
on last Monday that the Japanese commander had been 
driven back all along the line after a series of attacks, 
and that the Russians were hastening re-enforcements 
south for a general advance. ‘The operations were pre- 
ceded by the issuance of a proclamation by the Russian 
commander, in which he announced his intention and 
ability to assume the aggressive, and indicated the re- 
lief of the brave defenders of Port Arthur as the immediate 
object of the movement he had undertaken. 


Brevities. 


Why are generals of renown more often men of small 
stature than scientists and men of affairs? 


The main purpose of education of all kinds is to make 
human beings to want the right things. 


To be lost in a wilderness without food or fire is not so 
dangerous as to be lost in a great city without home or 
friends. 


Every bountiful dinner offered to the poor on a holiday 
is morally poisonous if it tempts a boy or girl to desert a 
scantily supplied table at home and consent to be called 
a pauper. 

Some of the best work, moral and intellectual, has been 
done by invalids. Some of the happiest people also have 
been denied good health. Muscular Christianity doesn’t 
tell the whole stary. 


If war killed only the rogues, the villains, the offscour- 
ing of society, it might be tolerated. But unfortunately, 
when the battle rages, the villanous tramps are found in 
the rearguard, while the heroes are dying in front. 
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The temporal prizes of righteousness offered to the 
ancient Hebrew were health, wealth, long life, and hap- 
piness. They are still offered to those who live tem- 
perately, work with moderation, and love their fellow- 
men. 


That the fear of death is diminishing among wise and 
good people seems to us evident; and a reason for it 
we find in the decrease of the artificial horrors connected, 
in preaching of the old-fashioned kind, with the fact 
of death. 


There are many who perform tasks and officiate at 
ceremonies in which they have no interest, because other 
people expect and desire these things. But let no one 
flatter himself that other people do not know whether 
he puts his heart into his work or not. 


People have often wondered why the children of Israel 
used straw in the making of bricks. Mr. Acheson of 
Niagara Falls has discovered that clay acquires binding 
power when mixed with tannin. Making an emulsion 
of straw, he found that a similar effect was produced. 


The article on ‘‘Unpardonable Sin’’ in another column 
is written from the point of view of one who is emerg- 
ing from the atmosphere of old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
and there are not a few of our readers who are in the 
same transition period, and may find an answer to some 
doubts that would not suggest themselves to a person of 
Unitarian education. 


The ex-pugilist John L, Sullivan, who lost his stand- 
ing in the sporting world through his drinking habits, 
now proposes to go West and make money by handing 
out the drinks for what he calls ‘‘rummies,” while, for 
his own good, he promises to save his money and let 
drink alone. We wonder how many of his customers 
will follow his example. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Appeal for the Russian Molokains. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read with interest the report of the Uni- 
tarian Committee on ‘‘New Americans,’ and have been 
made to realize anew the duties and obligations we owe 
to those not distinctively of our own nationality. The 
suggestions at the end of the report are eminently prac- 
tical. Among them I quote the second: ‘‘We recommend 
the printing of a number of tracts in foreign languages 
descriptive of the Unitarian habit of mind. The Associ- 
ation now prints tracts in German and Spanish. We 
suggest that tracts may well be added in the Scandina- 
vian tongues, Dutch, French, Italian, and Bohemian.” 

To these let me add Russian. It may not be unfa- 
miliar to many of the readers of the Register that in the 
Trans-Caucasus section around Tiflis there are (or were 
in 1899 when I visited that region) some 30,000 of our 
coreligionists. These people maintain the primitive 
Unitarian faith. Their basic principle is, ‘‘God is spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth’’; and they hold (as one of their elders de- 
clared to me) that ‘‘Jesus possessed the spirit of God, 
but we may all partake of that spirit.” These Unitari- 
ans (or Molokains) might well form a branch of the 
Peace Congress, for they believe in the most literal way 
that man has no right to go to war and should refrain 
from shooting and international murder. Especially be- 
cause of this tenet of their faith have they been looked 
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upon with suspicion and distrust by the government; 
and the recent policy of K. P. Pobyedonostseff (the 
procurator-general of the most Holy Synod) has been, 
as is well known, the crushing out of all dissent from the 
Orthodox Greek Church, whether the dissenters are 
Lutherans in Finland, Stundists along the Volga, or Molo- 
kains in the south-east. Unfortunately, Pobyedonostseff 
has had a too sympathetic ally in the former minister of the 
interior, Von Plehve, and by indirect means—for Russian 
law grants toleration to all sects—the procurator has made 
it well-nigh impossible for the Molokains to assemble 
together in the villages of Kars as religious organizations 
or churches. To a question put to a Molokain elder in 
1899, ‘‘Have you any written literature?” the answer 
was returned: ‘‘No, nothing. We are not allowed to print.” 

To the further question, ‘‘How can we American Uni- 
tarians best aid you and your friends’’? the reply was: 
‘‘Through helping us—those of us who wish—to emi- 
grate, but particularly through literature, literature. 
Give us books, books, books.’’ 

During the administration of M. Von Plehve it was 
unlawful for the Molokains to have in their possession 
any Bible other than that authorized by the ecclesiasti- 
cal atithorities,—the Orthodox Greek version. 

An editorial in the Boston Transcript of a late date 
is headed, ‘‘The same old promises in Russia.’”’ ‘The 
author of that article well says: ‘‘It is surprising to ob- 
serve that many of the American newspapers have ac- 
cepted the Russian opinion of the liberality of the new 
minister of the interior with the same trusting faith in 
reform which they accorded to the message of Nicholas 
Il. : . . Those in touch with the situation in Russia hesi- 
tate to accept the opinion that the coming of Prince 
Mirsky (the new minister of the interior) means the dawn 
of an era of intellectual freedom for Russia.’’ I am one 
of those doubters. Private advices do not lead me to 
believe that the dawn of intellectual and religious free- 
dom is to be ushered in. ‘There is a vast conservative 
force back of the czar. Certainly, as long as the present 
procurator-general is alive, we can expect little change 
for the better in religious matters. 

What can be done for our Molokain coreligionists? 
Little at the present time, except to supply them with 
the literature they need. In 1900 Mr. Vladimer Tchert- 
koff (formerly an officer in the Russian Imperial Guards, 
now living quietly near London) commenced to translate 
into the Russian language, largely because of the en- 
couragement I gave him at the time, Mr. Sunderland’s 
excellent work on the Bible. This book, when the trans- 
lation is finished, will be sent in parts to trusted agents, 
and in time reach our liberal Molokains. Unfortunately, 
I have not been able to send to Mr. Tchertkoff all the 
money I expected to raise so easily from New England 
Unitarians. I therefore make this public appeal for 
funds. $200 now secured will be amply sufficient to 
complete our task, and to send the book to those so 
eagerly waiting and longing for religious helps. We who 
enjoy full intellectual liberty can well afford to give 
something. In my letters to the Register, written from 
Tiflis some four years ago, I said: ‘‘It is a rare privilege 
and a helpful opportunity to have carried words of sym- 
pathy and fellowship from America to Russia, and be- 
cause, in the providence of God, I have thus been allowed 
to be the instrument through which we have become ac- 
quainted one with the other, I desire to call on those who 
read these lines to help me to fulfil the pledges I have 
made to our Molokain brothers who so sorely stand in 
need of the literature which we enjoy in such abundance.”’ 

Subscriptions sent to me will be immediately acknowl- 
edged. THomas VAN NESS. 

11 CARLTON STREET BOULEVARD STATION, Boston, 
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A Summer in the Silence of the Hills. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


A summer in the Silence of the Hills! 

Green waves of wilderness around us lay, 

Billows of sparkling forest, where by day 

Cloud-shadows moved and paused and loitered on, 
Until the brooding Twilight made all shadows one. 


Cresting the hill, our red-roofed Home uprose; 
The leafy paths wound in and out the trees 
That, nest-like, hid sweet cottage privacies; 
Far down, the leaping streamlet lit the glen, 
And sang its ‘‘Auld lang syne” to ease the cares of men. 


Nor these afar. Along the leagues we spake; 
The trains like shuttles knit; into our hand 
Daily dropped love and tears from every land; 
And God! how elear across our hush the roar 
At dawn, at noon, at eve,—those guns on China’s shore! 


Our comrades there, Friends of the Quiet Way, 
The Simple Life, who greet with pronoun quaint 
We world-folk save for prayer.and holy saint, 
Who listen to their soul on First-day morn 
For the still Voice of God, and hear the Word fresh-born. 


Good gray-heads many; faces of seasoned calm; 

Eyes that, when young in our sad history, 

Had watched on dim subways of liberty 

For dusky fugitives; and feet, not few, 
Pickets of peace to-day in friendless causes new. 


Dear mother-brows, life-tried and sorrow-wise; 

Quick, busy men in weekly ebb and flow; 

A charm of bright-faced girls, a rosy blow, 

In glancing games with merry-hearted boys; 
With all the little children’s blessed* bubbling noise. 


And one who found the daffodils a-dance, 
And gardened them forever in a song, 
Was with us everywhere the summer long; 
Lover of hermit rills and mountain moods, 
And austere hearts of shepherds in high solitudes,— 


The Poet of plain living and high thought: 

As in the English Iake beside his doors 

He saw his hills, so in his verse lay ours. 

Threefold the summer spell, threefold its grace, 
A rounding harmony of Poet, People, Place. 


A summer in the Silence of the Hills, 
And now to be a silence in the breast: 
Still will its shadows glide, its twilight rest, 
The sparkle of the forest hold its gleam, 
And unforgotten faces light some happy dream. 
—W. C. Gannett, in Friend’s Intelligencer. 


From Tokyo. 


BY OLIVE E. WOOD. 


A never-to-be-forgotten day in the annals of Tokyo! 
A week of tensest waiting, the very air vibrating with 
surging expectancy. Enough news given out from offi- 
cial sources for Tokyo’s world to know that one of the 
bloodiest battles in history is being fought,—Liaoyang. 

This sums up to-day; and the sun went down on the 
pent-up enthusiasm of two million souls! When night 
came on, we went out into the singularly quiet streets, 
swarming with human life, from babies strapped on 
mother’s backs to the ‘“‘oldest inhabitant” in kimono and 
obi, bent on seeing the electric display. 

The Japanese are playing with electricity like children 
with a new toy, and it seems to-night as if it were pre- 
arranged to divert. the minds of the people from the vital 
question of the hour—Liaoyang—by a dazzling electrical 
display, such as their wondering eyes never beheld. 

So it seemed to us, who, like the rest, went in search 
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of relief and pleasure. From one hill we saw splashes 
of sparkling lights, and toward these we turned our 
faces. At the entrance to Hibiya Park there was a flam- 
ing ideograph, Dai Short (Victory), surrounded by an 
admiring crowd: farther on, the lot soon to be occupied 
by the Electric Company’s building was enclosed by a 
tall fence banded with glowing red and white lights, while 
a gaily bedecked car, fairly blinding the onlookers, stood 
in the centre under a canopy of banners and streamers 
suspended in mid-air. Here too was a hushed crowd. 

But as our fleet-footed runners shot down the boule- 
vard, along the imperial moat, edged with drooping wil- 
lows, through which gleamed myriads of reflected lights, 
a blaze of electricity loomed up out of the surrounding 
darkness. Here, then, we would find the cheering crowds 
—the loud Banzas. 

The kurumayas ran through devious streets, along 
canals, now across a bridge, then in shadow of gnarled 
pines, sometimes in inky darkness by contrast with the 
fiery pile aloft and ever in view. 

Suddenly we emerged into the dazzling light, the mov- 
ing crowds—but not a cheer. 

Our runners darted across the car tracks, into the glare 
of the broad street, only to find themselves hemmed in 
on both sides by a solidly packed human mass, and on 
the tracks, before and behind, gorgeously decorated and 
lighted cars moving triumphantly along the line. The 
movements of our men were so swift and unexpected, 
precipitating us into public gaze, that for a moment we 
felt like circus riders parading at the head of the pro- 
cession, while the band plays, the animals roar, and the 
crowd looks on in gaping wonder! 

But the police closed in on us immediately, always 
ready to assist a ‘‘foreigner’’; and, as soon as our runners 
could be made to understand that I suddenly desired not 
to see the sights,—like meteors that flash first into the 
shining open and then disappear in outer darkness,—we 
were swallowed up in the blackness of a Tokyo lane. 

A few minutes later found us on one of the many 
bridges spanning the main canal, with dancing lights re- 
flected in the water and sleeping craft hugging the shore. 

The canals by night make Tokyo a Venice. Although 
interesting by day, they do not invite more than hurried 
glances from passersby because of their many offensive 
odors; but at night even these are mitigated, and, like 
bands of gleaming jewels, these canals and moats span 
the great city. 

Once across the bridge there was more general illumi- 
nation, but the crowd was as quiet and composed as those 
the other side of the city, like children who were bidden 
not to hurrah until supreme victory was won. 

And so these tens of thousands of people walked the 

streets this lovely summer night, lingered at little shops, 
or rode in cars of glowing light and color, awaiting the 
word. Before you read these words, dear Mr. Editor, 
Banzais, long and loud, will be theirs,—and theirs will 
be the right to cheer! 
' Looking down one of the gayest streets, boasting in- 
numerable dav short flags and lanterns, I noticed black 
streamers tied on every flag. On asking the reason, I 
was told by my little maid :-— 

“Oh, this is great victory for Japan to win; but many 
people very sad too, because death-holes so many, even 
dai shori flags must have mourning.” 

Yes, too true; for hundreds of brave fellows who walked 
these self-same streets one year ago now sleep forever 
on Naushan heights or on the banks of the Yalu. 

By this time we were on the Guiza, the Broadway of 
Tokyo, with its foreign shops and air. Small open booths 
lined the outer edge of the io ine and we renews to 
buy a few trinkets. 
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You in America who have not been in Japan cannot 
imagine the picturesqueness of this custom. These ven- 
dors of small wares spread a straw mat or two on the 
pavement, flank the street side with boxes that con- 
tained the goods displayed at your feet, set up a couple 
of flaring kerosene torch lamps that add but little light 
and sickening smells, and then squat on their heels to 
smoke and await custom. Every roofless booth has its 
coterie of buyers. 

We stopped at a “‘curio’’ mat with odds and ends of 
pottery, bronze, foreign bits, porcelain, or lacquer, all 
more or:less marred, with perhaps a good thing or two 
to lend grace to the whole. From this nondescript stock 
we picked two dainty red-lacquer saké cups for a trifling 
sum, a touch of gold decoration, a few characters denot- 
ing a farewell gift and New Year’s greeting—much too 
good for the company they were in! 

The next tradesman, in snug blue garments, smoking 
his tiny pipe, had war pictures, strings of cunning paper 
flags and lanterns, all daz shorz, of course; for victory is 
in the air. We bought a few sen worth, reverentially— 
though cheap! Then we came upon a pottery exhibit 
about four feet square. 

Now these Japanese make the most artistic cheap pot- 
tery under the sun, and some of the daintiest is found 
at these wayside bazaars. 

Many readers who have travelled in Japan can picture 
this scene, by the flaring torches, on a summer night, and 
know from experience what happens when a ‘‘foreigner”’ 
lingers to buy! A crowd seems to spring from the very 
earth, simply intent or curious, nothing. more. If you 
give them a friendly glance, they are with you from the 
start; and, if they see you are intent on something purely 
Japanese, a netsuke, vuro bit of lacquer or bronze, they 
will drop on their heels, earnestly call your attention to 
this or that, and, before you know it, you are chatting 
with them in your own tongue, while they are talking in 
theirs. 

Finally, your small purchases made, they reassure you 
with a friendly yoroshw (all right), sayonara (good-bye), 
and you drift to the next booth in spite of yourself. But 
even Japanese pleasure has its limit, and, when the 
Guiza clock said 10.30 this starry night, we hied ourselves 
home. 

Out of banks of clouds rose the old moon, a shape- 
less mass of burnished copper. On the water side a 
search-light played queer pranks, while vivid heat light- 
ning blazed now and then over the palace grounds of 
the Emperor of Japan and its fighting men. 

He knows his soldiers on the Manchurian hills, he knows 
their leaders ; and, when he says, ‘‘Liaoyang must be ours,”’ 
they hear his voice, to them he is the son of Heaven,— 
and he knows Liaoyang cannot stand against them! 


SEPTEMBER 3. 

I said in my last letter that the Japanese Volunteer 
Nurses’ Association of Tokyo had to make 20,000 first- 
aid bandages. Well, I chanced to be in at the finish. 

‘Twas a hot afternoon,—the 27th, by the way,—and, 
as the piles of tens increased, the fingers of the workers 
waxed stronger. The air was filled with summer sounds. 

A convalescent soldier on an adjoining gallery piped 
a weird note or strain on a bamboo flute that gradually 
merged into the national anthem. Aha! You should 
have seen the magic wrought upon those women! ‘They 
forgot numbers, heat, fatigue. And what do you sup- 
pose the player unconsciously drifted into, for the pos- 
sible inspiring of some foreigner? ‘‘Old Grimes is dead, 
that good old man”’! 

There was nobody to appreciate how droll it was, no- 
body who spoke English. I had it all to myself. And, 
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long after more serious things are forgotten, those thin 
strains of a time-worn melody will remain. 

Still the women worked! One hundred more ban- 
dages to be made—fifty more—ten more; and, when Mrs. 
T. put the last stitch in the twenty thousandth, and held 
it high over head, we all shouted Banzaz/ like children let 
loose from school. And the soldier piped his little tune. 

I followed Mme. I. (wife of the general leading the 
artillery assault on Port Arthur) to the outer room, where 
great boxes stood ready for the front. Without a word 
we looked down upon the thousands of snug little brown 
khaki parcels made by the wives and daughters of the 
fighting men. It is not difficult to divine our thoughts. 
She turned, took my hand. said arzgato (thank you), and 
then in friendly grasp we both shouted a glad Banzaz. 

These are the things that make women one, whether 
they be white, black, or yellow! 

The last working day at the Red Cross was a grewsome 
kind. A typhoon raged along the coast, and every now 
and then fierce gusts of wind and rain swept over Tokyo. 
As I drove to the hospital, the thought uppermost in 
mind was, Will the rice crop suffer? Nature was kind: 
it escaped, and the farmers celebrated by a lantern fest. 

Once at work, sitting at the table with me were two 
young Japanese ladies who probably never wielded a 
needle until the present emergency taught them. Both 
were daimyo’s daughters, one, of the most powerful 
daimyos of feudal days. Both have married nobles; 
and, as they sat before me, so frail, so inexperienced, 
yet working from 8 A.M. until sunset, they might have 
stepped from seme past age and sphere,—quaint figures 
in nurses’ white gowns, with snowy caps surmounting 
their Oriental faces. This is the evening of the 3d. 
Tokyo has waited in vain for news from the front to-day. 

The following was handed me by our interpreter at 
four o’clock: ‘‘The survived enemies are still now at 
the outside of the Liaoyang castle, and continue the re- 
sistance. The central and left column are busy attack- 
ing them now.”’ English as she is interpreted is aptly 
illustrated by the above. 

A recent letter from the front tells some very funny 
experiences at the sudden opening of the rainy season. 
Some of the English correspondents or attachés, thinking 
to escape the pest of flies, pitched their tents on the dry 
bed of a stream, and in fancied security laid themselves 
down to sleep. The rains descended, the floods came, 
and the last seen of those tents they were travelling with 
the torrent, at the rate of twelve miles an hour, into the 
heart of the enemy’s country. Query, What was the 
fate of the men? 

It is noontide now, and no news from Liaoyang! We 
count these days by hours, soon it will be by minutes. 
Meanwhile, the men of iron struggle and win and die 
for Japan in distant Manchuria. They fight by night, 
they fight by day; and, if the sun sets and the battle is 
not theirs—they still fight on. They have fought contin- 
uously for nine consecutive days and nights, by moonlight, 
under a burning sun, in thunder and storm. Only the 
dense Manchurian fogs called a halt! 

When there was no foothold for their artillery on the 
bristling heights above, they stormed the heights and 
carried them, though their pathway was banked high with 
their dead. Theirs is a foe worthy their steel: they know 
it and fight the harder. 

A report of Gen. Sakharoff to Petersburg concludes 
thus, ‘‘The Japanese attacks are characterized by their 
extreme fanaticism.’”’ Commenting on this, Brinkley of 
the Japan Mail puts it squarely :— 

‘‘The cessation of rains in Manchuria is said to be fol- 
lowed by beautiful autumn weather, with nights so cold 
that winter clothing is necessary. It need hardly be said 
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that the spirit of the Japanese troops is represented as 
very high. They have had everything to encourage 
them; for now, in the seventh month of the war, they can 
look back to an unbroken record of victories due to their 
own valor and to the skill of their officers. Their man- 
ner of fighting at the combat for the heights overlooking 
the Tauho Valley on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 
showed that nothing short of death could stop them. 
The Russians called it ‘fanaticism,’ an invidious and un- 
gracious term such as brave men do not apply to brave 
adversaries. Fanaticism is only applicable to the case 
of soldiers, who, like the Arabs, fight with the conviction 
that death in battle is the entrance to some incomparably 
happier state of existence. It is, in fact, a term which 
presupposes superstition. But that is not the Japanese 
mood. ‘The Japanese fight for country only. Patriotism 
is the true name for the fine spirit that animates them.” 


‘ AFTERNOON. 
Liaoyang is captured! Tokvo is a sea of flags! The 
air scintillates with victory. ‘Banzai is the cry of the 
hour, 


October and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Already in the deep woodland hollows the fallen leaves 
have begun to rustle and crackle beneath the wanderer’s 
tread; already through the forest roof are to be seen 
unwonted strips of sky; while the voice of the wind, ere- 
while so gayly lyrical, has caught the plaintiveness of a 
tearful under-chord. ‘‘The gathering glory and the 
grace of spring” has become the panoply and pomp of 
fall. The magic wand of the frost has touched the 
chestnut burr, and the burnished rind of the nut peeps 
from within. In the corn rows, like huge, ruddy ingots, 
the pumpkins lie. At dawn there is a shivering and 
sighing among the river reeds and a shrinking among 
the cresses of the rill. 

What say the poets of this season of swift and imminent 
change? They recognize both its beauty and its sad- 
ness, its tender and its cruel sides, and are prone to 
moralize over its declining hours, to chant 


“Sermons of dying flowers and falling leaves.” 


To one poet ‘‘the very air has grown heroic’’: to another 
it is filled with ‘‘the sterile grief which is the season’s 
due.” One rhymer beholds in October ‘‘the month of 
carnival of all the year’’: another sees in her only ‘‘edges 
of stormy dawn and murky night.” The time inspires 
the fancy and kindles the imagination, even as sumach 
fires are kindled upon the wide uplands, and grow more 
glowing beneath the rays of the afternoon sun. In one 
instance, apostrophized as masculine, October revels ‘‘as 
a splendid sybarite.”” Longfellow paints him astride ‘‘the 
frigid scorpion,’’ as did the singer of the ‘‘Faerie Queene.” 
Weare not surprised to hear the month hailed as ‘‘queen”’ 
or as ‘‘the year’s cup-bearer,”’ but that it should be 
lauded as ‘‘the minstrel of the year” occasions some sur- 
prise. Surely May or June might more fittingly be termed 
the troubadour season! ‘‘Sombre artist!’ exclaims one: 
‘“‘*haughty Cleopatra!” cries another. Here, certainly, is 
a wide range of metaphor! 

We must all needs agree, I think, with the bard who 
christens October-tide ‘‘the sunset of the year.” There 
is connected with it a richness that is Oriental. From 
the motley of the leaves many suggestions might be 
gleaned for the looms of Bokhara or Ispahan; the atmos- 
phere ofttimes seems laden ‘‘with spicy airs from cedarn 
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alleys blown.”’ ‘‘Alladin’s fabulous tale’’ is repeated in 
the jewels the trees drop.at our feet. Such ‘‘pagean- 
tries of color blush or blaze’’ as gleamed upon the ban- 
ners of Tamerlane. Set over against this lavish display 
the poets recognize how hy 
“An autumn sadness fills 
And weighs upon the hills.’’ 


“A noble grief” is slowly and subtly creeping over 
earth. Night perhaps expresses it more than day. 
Then it is that the ‘‘moors are misty,” that most mourn- 
fully an east wind comes moaning from the sea.”’ 
Then it is that the pines ‘‘raise their solemn dirges to 
the sky.” Echo, calling down the woodland aisles, lifts 
‘a thinner, more evasive voice’’; and of all the meadow 
eee the cricket alone persists in his note of high 
cheer. 

_ Out of the October dream, when ‘‘the world is caught 
in a wonderful golden net of beautiful, tremulous-golden 
haze,” we must erelong awaken. Soon—too soon—we 
shall receive our last gift from 


“*The bounteous almoner of the dying year,” 


In ways both open and blind have we been made 
aware that 
‘The hush is here 
Of nightfall near: 


This is the twilight of the year!”’ 
CLINTON, N.Y, ‘ 


A Sure Step toward Peace. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


There is a single step toward international peace 
which, if it could be agreed upon by all the civilized 
nations, would seemingly do more toward the prevention 
of war than any other one. Nor could peace be secured 
and perpetuated more honorably than by the influence 
of such an agreement. ‘The step proposed is this, that 
the nations shall mutually agree never, except possibly 
for purely defensive purposes, to enlist or draft men 
into the service of war, except they be at least twenty- 
five years of age. In most instances this would be an 
advance upon the present age, at which either the land 
or naval service can be entered, by some half a dozen 
or more years. Of course, this will very materially 
lessen the number of men who can be relied upon in time 
of trouble, and so will be likely to arouse the determined 
opposition of every national authority now existent. 
But that it is right, nevertheless, that the younger blood 
of civilization should not be called upon or allowed to 
fight the battles projected by the bungling, the greed, 
the recklessness of older parties, is equally right, and 
cannot consistently be questioned except by those whose 
business it is to foster the spirit of war, and to impose 
the burdens of war upon others than themselves. 

By removing from the prospective armies of the civi- 
lized world those who are under the twenty-five-year 
limit, and are thus liableat any moment to be called 
upon to increase their fighting strength, two very im- 
portant results would accrue. First, just so much young 
blood would be kept from all the death and maiming 
and disease of war, and consequently reserved for the 
occupations and developments of peace; and, second, 
there would not be nearly the temptation there is now 
for nations to engage in war for so-called ‘‘reasons,”’ 
which frequently the sober after-judgment must pro- 
nounce to have been insufficient or fallacious. In fact, 
take away from the possible strength of armies and navies 
this young-man element, and magistrates and legisla- 
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tors and diplomats and privy councillors would hesitate 
very much longer than now before daring to declare war 
for any purpose whatever, except possibly for the re- 
pulsion of invaders not parties to the international 
compact. i 

The fact is, no modern war is engaged in between 
civilized nations that has not its sinew and nerve de- 
rived from the young contingent not yet married and 
settled in life. This Lord Kitchener has recently so 
obviously affirmed that further authority need not be 
referred to, unless we refer to the fact that Gen. Kuro- 
patkin complains that Japan’s men are too young for 
Russia’s older men to meet with like enthusiasm and 
persistency! But what does this mean? Simply, that 
those who are older, who do not and can not go to war 
themselves, know full well that they can always rely 
upon the excitability, the ambition, and especially the 
romance of the young man to sustain the war motive 
and activity, both at home by voice and on the field by 
arms. Knowing this, and safely counting upon this for 
necessary sources of armed strength, the temptation both 
to get into international entanglements and to get out of 
them through the arbitrament of war is too great to be 
resisted, especially by those who, through selfish or reck- 
less legislation or foolish diplomacy, bunglingly get them- 
selves and their nations into predicaments which later 
will be sure to appear foolish or dishonorable, except the 
public attention be drawn to other excitements that are 
incidental to impending or actual war. 

If war was never declared except on sufficient and, 
consequently, honorable grounds; if older magistrates 
and advisers, legislators and diplomats are always com- 
petent or inclined to avoid war, except for reasons which 
after due deliberation they were sure would hold at the 
bar of justice, then there would possibly be some excuse 
for allowing the present age of enlistment or endraft- 
ment in the several nations to remain. As it is, a single 
glance at the real meaning of the course which is com- 
monly taken by nations preceding the declaration of 
war shows that in this connection it is very foolish to 
expect anything ot er than that the most selfish and 
reckless elements will prevail, and that the war, when it ~ 
comes, will not be from the well-considered demand of 
thoughtful and responsible classes,—the people who have 
homes actually to be defended, a nation actually to be 
exalted, a cause actually to be aflirmed,—but, rather, 
of all those who consciously have personal interests 
likely to be favored by jwar itself, and which include al- 
most entirely the classes who are too young or too care- 
less or too vicious to be much trusted in any such im- 
portant direction. With all these latter, war is an op- 
portunity for the exploitation of the excitement, the 
romance, or the gain which their natures crave. What 
think they or care they for the fortunes of the sober, 
thoughtful, responsible classes, if only they can indulge 
their instinct to war or reap their gains to the full? 

The significance of this contention was illustrated by 
the events which immediately preceded the opening of the 
recent Spanish-American war. At first we heard nothing 
but what to many seemed an all-sufficient reason for 
war; namely, the relief of the starving Cubans from the 
negligence and tyranny of Spain. Then, one morning, 
we read that the Maine had been blown up. What 
was the cry then all over the land, especially from the 
young or ambitious? Simply, ‘‘Avenge the Maine!” 
But, notwithstanding, if the authorities at Washington 
could not have depended on the excitability and the 
romantic ambition of the young-man contingent of our 
nation for responding to the call to arms, it is very safe 
to say there would have been no Spanish-American war, 
and, further, it is equally safe to say that, by adequate 
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legislation and diplomacy alone, relief of the Cubans and 
even the independence of Cuba could have been, and 
would have eventually been, achieved. And so it might 
be said of every war betweén civilized nations known to 
modern times, including the present one between Russia 
and Japan. 

To the educational preparation of the nations for the 
taking of this important step, then, every energy should 
now and henceforth be strenuously developed and di- 
rected. Tothis there should also be added the rational, 
humane demand that magistrates and legislators and dip- 
lomats and advisers shall all become more and more 
chary of getting into war, and chiefly because nations 
have no more business to butcher one another’s young 
men than have neighborhoods or families. Moreover, let 
every Christian influence be directed toward securing this 
one step of raising the age-limit as indicated, and, abso- 
lutely, not alone will thousands of young men be saved 
from being killed and maimed before their time, but un- 
questionably this will do more than any other one thing 
for the prevention of war and the perpetuation of peace. 
The age of enlistment and endraftment once thus raised 
the world over, and war between civilized nations will 
come to be declared only for just and defensible causes, 
and, what is better, will henceforth chiefly be fought by 
those who are old enough, experienced enough, and re- 
sponsible enough to know what they are about, and 
rightly to abide by inevitable consequences. 

Utica, N.Y. 


The Shore in Autumn. 


BY ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


Let us go down our rocky staircase, this cool Septem- 
ber morning, and warm ourselves in the flood of sunshine 
pouring over the shore of the boundless ocean. 

The wind blows fresh, yet not too strong; the sea is 
of a dark, deep blue that defies description; and the 
hurrying waves throw themselves in dazzling foam over 
the dangerous reef in the little cove and against its rocky 
beach. We are so high that our glance takes inia;wide 
panorama of ocean, promontory, island, and shore as we 
begin our descent; but now our horizon gradually sinks, 
and we enter presently upon a rough but most charming 
path through the autumn pastures, sloping to the sea. 
What is more fascinating to eye and imagination than 
such a meandering footpath through wild pasture land? 
It lends itself so easily to allegory and fancy, as it dis- 
appears in a thicket or behind a rock, to emerge again 
a little way ahead, marking the worn and uneven track 
where human feet have trod. It cannot be called safe 
for an unpractised foot; but how lightly the fisherman’s 
little girl sprang down the rough descent the other day 
when she had brought us the fresh sea trout for our 
supper at the cottage! Each day of late, since the 
summer left us, this seaside path has grown lovelier; 
and to-day, in the brilliant sunshine, the hillside is a 
blaze of color. The fields are gay with quantities of 
pretty little fall dandelions, and the white ‘‘Queen 
Anne’s lace”’ is still seen among them, with yarrow and 
daisies, while a yellow butterfly flits here and there. 
The poison ivy, in its bright autumn tints, creeps over 
low bushes and stones, amid thickets of tall goldenrod 
and starry purple and white asters. The bayberry 
leaves show some russet edges; the sweet fern begins to 
look sere; everywhere patches of changing color vary 
the green of the fields. Huckleberry bushes are already 
glowing with their rich red autumn hue; but nothing is 
more splendid in the sunshine than the crimson masses 
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of woodbine, or Virginia creeper, over the gray rocks. 
Constantly we come upon dear little gardens of nature’s 
own planting, where in a space of a few feet four or five 
different kinds of flowers are blooming together, inter- 
twining their gold, white, and purple, while here, there, 
and everywhere, guarded by prickly stems, the red hips 
of the wild rose add a new beauty to the confusion of 
color. Over all is the salt-scented air, and in our ears 
the rush of the waves in their eternal rhythm. 

Our path comes out at last on the level of the rough 
beach, a wild scene of rocks and pebbly shore, where at 
low tide the colors vie with those of the autumn hill- 
side. A string of dories rides in the little bay, though 
wet stones, slippery with seaweed, form the only con- 
veniences for landing. There is no sand for bathers and 
children to enjoy, but a wide waste of stones of all sizes 
and shapes, bleaching in the sun and stretching down to 
the lower rocks, the dark bands of bronze and brown 
washed by the tides. Built on the shingle, between the 
green turf and the sounding sea, and protected by some 
low wild cherry-trees, is the camp-of our good neighbors, 
the fisherman and his family. It is a picturesque affair, 
a small whitewashed cabin, with stovepipe chimney and 
a large open platform in front, made of boards, beams, 
and sailcloth taken from old wreckage. Here, all sum- 
mer, close to the cool waves and white surf, appetizing 
fish dinners have been dispensed to parties of visitors, 
and a sign also advertises boats to let. Bright nastur- 
tiums, climbing over a stone heap, add a touch of grace 
and beauty to the scene, and a table stands firm among 
the pebbles, while a bench or two and a couple of Shaker 
rocking-chairs, facing the blue ocean, invite to a chat 
with the family and a restful view of lighthouse towers 
and passing sails. A pretty kitten claims our notice, 
and we presently hear her story. On the long beach 
beyond the point a large ship ran aground in a storm 
two years ago. The life-savers went to the rescue; and 
the first seaman to come ashore through the surf brought, 
safely hidden in his bosom, a pet cat, which has ever 
since made her home at the life-saving station. This 
little pussy at the fishing-camp is one of her children; 
and a happy life she must lead, with plenty of her favor- 
ite food and a warm rock to sit on in the sun! The 
clear September light glorifies the hill as we mount again 
to our height, and we can scarcely turn our eyes away 
from the shining prospect. 

But how great are the contrasts of weather conditions 
on the shore! Only one day has passed, and now the 
morning shows delicate cloud bands, veiling the eastern 
sky: the fog drifts in, the wind rises and moans, and at 
nightfall a furious storm bursts upon the coast. It is an 
“‘off-shore gale’’; but the piazzas all around are lashed 
with sheets of rain, and all night long the fog-horn keeps 
up its dreary warning. At dawn thick fog envelops us, 
with pouring rain; but the weatherwise predict clearing 
weather soon, and wisdom this time is justified of her 
children. By afternoon, sunshine and loveliness were 
victorious over storm and fog; and how shall I describe 
the beauty of the scene as evening came on? Every one 
declared it the most enchanting of our sunsets. The air 
was exceptionally clear, so that distant points on the 
shore, and the island with its cottages and lighthouses, 
showed near and distinct. The scattered clouds took 
on tints of rose and violet; and, as the lights came out, 
we saw, over the northern sea, a far-off beacon, the 
flash-light from the Isles of Shoals, once the home of her 
who wrote of the mussel shell, ‘‘Why art thou colored 
like the evening sky, sorrowing for sunset?”’ Thus peace- 
fully ended the day that had so dark and stormy a morn- 
ing; but we could not but think of our friends at the 
fisherman’s cove, and wonder how they had passed the 
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wild night down there close to the rushing surf. A later 
visit has found them all well and safe; but it is evident 
that another traveller passed with hurried steps down 
our hillside path that night, for it has every appearance 
of haying been burrowed by the storm for a brook! 


For the Christian Register. 
Autumn. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON. 


A simple touch of scarlet on the hill 
Where a sumach dons the color of the flame; 

A leaf-strewn stream that loiters toward the mill; 
A golden path that shows whence autumn came; 


A thousand glowing beauty spots that fire 
The soul with mingled rapture and despair; 
How they reach to depths of feeling and desire 

Of which before we never were aware! 


Prof. A. Harnack’s Harvard Lectures. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


if 


Among the eminent men of science and letters whom 
Boston entertained last week, there was one especially 
in whom the interest of church and scholarly circles 
centred,—Prof. A. Harnack, who holds the chair of 
church history at the University of Berlin. On three 
successive mornings he lectured before the Divinity 
School of Harvard University in the building of the 
Semitic Museum. The attendance, which included many 
of the gentler sex, was not large, partly owing to the 
fact that the addresses were given in German, and partly 
to the lack of any public announcement of the course. 
In the audience were many of the faculty of Harvard 
and other institutions of learning, as well as prominent 
clergymen, drawn by the fame of the speaker, who is 
perhaps the most widely known and distinguished of the 
great educators of Germany, a favorite in court circles, 
and an authority on church history and dogmatics in 
especial. Of his numerous books, the ‘‘History of 
Christian Dogma,’ in seven volumes, translated also 
into English, would suffice to make the fame of any 
public teacher. 

At the close of his first lecture at Harvard it was the 
general opinion among such of his auditors as were 
competent to follow his elucidation that Prof. Harnack 
is undoubtedly the most remarkable and fascinating 
lecturer on academic themes to whom they had ever 
listened. Tall and spare in person, with intellectual, 
clear-cut features and aggressive hair, close-shaven ex- 
cept for a slight moustache, with sparkling eyes behind 
his glasses, full to the brim of vital energy, Prof. Har- 
nack looks more like a soldier and a courtier than like 
the traditional German scholar. He stands at ease be- 
fore his audience, using no notes except a few headings 
of topics on a scrap of paper. With a few introductory 
words he plunges into his topic. Soon leaving the desk, 
he stands several feet away from it, erect, alert, 
with fluent, electric speech pouring forth his great re- 
sources of learning and scholarly research. His matter 
is admirably arranged and contrasted, the essential 
points emphasized with nervous, graceful gesture. At 
times he grows really eloquent. He does not disdain 
to relieve the soberness and tension of his theme by 
the use of happily chosen imagery, by playful al- 
lusion and mild sarcasm which create a ripple of laughter 
among his auditors. The dry facts of history and dogma 
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assume a new illumination and become as interesting 
as popular fiction, in which category, indeed, as he does 
not fail to point out, many of them belong. While 
astonishingly free and bold, he is yet very guarded in 
his statements, and conveys throughout the impression 
of a lover of truth and an authority on the topics he has 
made his own. 

It is with no little timidity that the writer attempts, 
at the suggestion of a number who also were present, 
to give some brief report of Prof. Harnack’s masterly 
addresses. The themes he treated are of themselves 
difficult. Aside from the impossibility of conveying the 
intellectual fervor and impetuous speech of the lecturer, 
it is all too easy to do him an injustice in endeavoring 
to reproduce his thought. His first lecture it was not 
our privilege to hear. It dealt with the essential con- 
tent of the religion of Jesus, rehearsing material more 
or less familiar to readers of Prof. Harnack’s famous 
treatise, ‘‘What is Christianity?’ now accessible also in 
an English version. Belief in the almighty Fatherhood 
of God, the infinite value of the human soul, the com- 
manding authority of righteousness and love, the higher 
ethics of the individual spirit, as illustrated in the char- 
acter and career of Jesus, and to be realized in the coming 
kingdom of God,—these, Prof. Harnack thinks, were 
the essential factors in primitive Christianity. To see 
the vast difference between this conception by the learned 
and spiritually-minded student of early Christian faith, 
and that of the ecclesiastic and the doctrinaire, one has 
but to compare it with the sermon with which a noted 
Episcopal bishop recently opened the great Church 
Congress in Boston. In this sermon, the Incarnation, 
Virgin Birth, Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, the 
Trinity, and the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
were claimed to be ‘‘first facts, known, taught, held, 
lived by, died for, before one word of the New Testa- 
ment was written.” It is a remarkable coincidence that 
at the very time these traditional doctrines of the cur- 
rent Christianity were thus impressively reiterated, the 
voice of the greatest living scholar in the field of the 
historical development of dogma should have been up- 
lifted in testimony against them, declaring these doc- 
trines of the Virgin Birth, Resurrection, Ascension, and 
Apostolic Succession to be of later development, if not 
a foreign graft upon the original gospel. 

Prof. Harnack’s second lecture treated of those ele- 
ments in primitive Christianity which may be said to 
have been derived from external sources. Among these 
were the doctrine of the Logos, or word of God as iden- 
tified in Christ, a purely Greek idea; the eschatological 
imagery of the Apocalypse and other parts of the New 
Testament, in all of which, beneath much that is puerile 
and materialistic, we find a profoundly moral idea,—the 
eternal conflict between good and evil, and the sover- 
eignty of virtue; and, finally, the three doctrines of the 
Virgin Birth, Bodily Resurrection, and Ascension of 
Jesus Christ. 

We are able to report but a few of the utterances of 
the learned professor on these topics. The three dogmas 
last referred to may have been taken bodily from some 
foreign cult, since they are to be found in other ancient 
religions, previous to and contemporaneously with 
Christianity. But up to the year 140, at all events, 
Prof. Harnack has been unable to trace them, in the 
peculiar and concrete form in which they appear in 
Christianity, in any ancient mythology. We must, 
however, allow for the Greek atmosphere in which primi- 
tive Christianity was developed and in which the gospel 
narratives first saw the light. 

These stories are probably creations of the Christian 
genius, and not grafts on the gospel from without. ‘‘I 
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am so old-fashioned as to believe that the famous fas- 
sage in Isaiah, ‘A virgin shall conceive and bear a son,’ 
etc., is sufficient to explain the origin of the story of 
the Virgin Birth of Christ.”” This was the egg from 
which it proceeded. 

Similarly, the idea of a risen Saviour is to be found 
in various ancient cults. Among the first Christians it 
was not an importation, it was not a dogma even: it was 
a conviction,—‘‘We saw him!”’ ‘That within the three 
days after his death a foreign influence could have in- 
terposed itself and led the first disciples to adapt from 
an external source the resurrection of their Lord seems 
to me an irrational conclusion. But the story of the 
empty grave and the mention of the third day present 
serious difficulties; for the first appearance must have 
been in Galilee, and not at Jerusalem. Perhaps this 
feature is legendary. It may have been founded on a 
passage in the prophet Moses. We simply cannot tell. 
The story of the three wise men from the East is evi- 
dently legendary, and its presence in the narrative can- 
not be accounted for. There is nothing like it elsewhere. 
We may yet find a parallel for it in ancient literature, 
but I imagine not. The star that went before and 
lingered over the cradle of the new-born child is evidently 
amyth. ‘The whole incident is an erratic block, which 
cannot be traced to its point of departure. 

The speaker diverged for a moment to say that the 
customary opinion that at the time Christianity appeared 
the Roman world was growing worse and worse in morals 
is a very mistaken one. It was, on the contrary, grow- 
ing constantly better. If it had not been so, Chris- 
tianity could never have been victorious. Politically, 
the empire was indeed ever growing worse, but morally 
it was ever improving. A striking instance of this was 
the increased interest taken in Rome in the care of the 
poor, the sick, and the unfortunate. In the first and 
second centuries we find State aid rendered to such. But 
it was reserved for Christianity to associate its worship 
with the constant and paramount practice of charity. 
- Worship was known and practised long before Chris- 
tianity appeared. Charity had its agents and advocates. 
But the combination of the two in the life of the Church, 
—this was the unique merit of the religion of Jesus. 
There was not a service held by Christians in the lord- 
liest city temple or the lowliest village meeting-place, 
during the first three centuries, in which the poor and 
sick were not remembered by gifts deposited on the 
altar and later distributed among the needy. This 
union of worship and brotherly service was a leading 
characteristic of the Church in earlier days. 

In closing, Prof. Harnack spoke briefly concerning the 
origin of the three orders in the early Church, prophets, 
apostles, and teachers, as derived from Judaism. Each 
had its distinct office. Since the appearance of the little 
treatise, ‘“The Doctrine of the Twelve,’ we know them 
better. There were apostles among the Jews com- 
missioned as such by the Sanhedrin. Paul was such a 
one, and doubtless his superb consciousness of being an 
apostle was derived in part from this earlier appointment 
previous to his conversion. Prophets there were still in 
Jerusalem. ‘The episode of the prophetess Hannah in 
the New Testament is an indication of it. 

Teachers, rabbis, abounded. All these were inherited 
by Christianity, but wondrously transformed by it, and 
made the agents of vast good to the world. So long as 
those remained who had been directly inspired with the 
Holy Spirit,—that is, the apostles and teachers and 
prophets of the first sixty or seventy years,—their word 
was with power and received with reverence. But, when 
this assurance passed away, the apostolic order died out. 
The Church put on a new garment, a new organization 
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was created in which the Bishop, the Presbyter, and the 
Deacon were the three orders. Out of these was gradu- 
ally developed the mightiest organization the world has 
ever seen, so that a Roman emperor in the third century 
wished the State might be organized after the model of 
the Christian Church, and Decius said he would prefer 
a rival emperor to a Roman bishop as rival. Later 
came the creation of the priestly order of which he should 
treat in his concluding lecture, which will be reported in 
our next article. 
Boston, Mass. 


Churches and Divorce. 


In the World of To-day for October we find opinions 
concerning divorce from the representatives of several 
churches. The editor in a preliminary note says :— 


Aside from such reforms as can be effected by the im- 
provement of divorce legislation, the principal remedy 
for existing evils is to be sought inan enlightened public 
sentiment enforcing itself through social ostracism 
and ecclesiastical disapproval of loose divorce customs. 
The statements of several religious leaders were sought 
as to the attitude of their respective churches on the 
subject of the remarriage of divorced persons and as to 
their opinion of the efficacy of a refusal to remarry such 
persons. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The attitude of the Episcopal Church toward divorce, 
and the remarriage of divorced persons, is determined 
by its canon law. ‘That forbids a minister of the Epis- 
copal Church to marry any person who has been di- 
vorced otherwise than as God’s word doth allow; 2.e., 
for the marital infidelity of the other party. 

You ask, ‘‘Would the refusal of ministers gener- 
ally to marry divorced persons tend to abolish the 
evils of the present situation?’’ Yes, undoubtedly. 
It is a discreditable fact that persons divorced on Script- 
ural grounds, and refused marriage by the ministers of 
one communion, may be married by the ministers of 
some other communion. The Church should lead the 
way by a uniform law, not wait until the State has 
adopted such a law. ‘The two spheres are distinct, 
and any effort to compel the one to do the work of the 
other will issue in the enfeeblement of the national con- 
science. : 

The confusion, in the popular mind, in regard to 
divorce results from a curious obtuseness on the part 
of the advocate of more: strict legislation, whether in 
Church or in State. Thereis a profound and wide-spread 
feeling that a woman, married to a brute or a beast, 
though she may not be able to prove the offence which 
involves his marital infidelity, should be relieved from 
the degradation of living with such a person; but that 
she should be allowed to remarry is an entirely dif- 
ferent question. The two should be made distinct by 
the law, which could afford relief by granting divorce 
for cruelty or drunkenness or brutality as well as for 
marital infidelity, but which should prohibit remarriage 
in all cases. Such legislation recognizes that marriage 
is “for better or for worse,” and rebukes the frivolity 
which leads man or woman lightly to regard the mar- 
riage tie.—Henry Potter. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
subject of divorce is expressed in this law, contained in 
the discipline of the Church :— 

‘‘No divorce, except for adultery, shall be regarded 
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by the Church as lawful, and no minister shall solemnize 
matriage in any case where there is a divorced wife or 


husband living; but this rule shall not be applied to 


the innocent party to a divorce for the cause of adultery, 
nor to divorced parties seeking to be reunited in mar- 
riage.’’ 

Replying to the second question, I have to say that 
in my judgment the universal and consistent applica- 
tion of a law like this would have almost wholesome 
effect. The evil is so great that the Church is summoned 
to deal with it in heroic and thorough fashion. The 
evil extends to all classes of society. Such a law as the 
one quoted ought to be applied impartially and cour- 
ageously to all classes. The result would certainly be 
for the good of society, now seriously menaced by 
this unspeakable evil.—Wédlliam Fraser McDowell. 


BAPTISTS. 


Cherishing the teachings of Christ, I have held to the 
belief that divorce should be granted only for un- 
faithfulness to the marriage vows. ‘There is in all 
branches of the churches a growing conviction that this 
is the correct and wholesome position to hold. Un- 
questionably the facility of separation afforded by the 
laxity of the marriage vow has contributed to the grow- 
ing evil of easy, brief marriages. But in addition to this 
the theatre by precept and example has been and is 
educating the American people wrongly. Plays innumer- 
able are founded on the looseness of the marriage tie or 
the sexual infelicities of the modern world. What is 
witnessed is faithfully reproduced off the boards. 
Actresses have become famous for the variety and 
number of their husbands. The stage neutralizes the 
teachings of the Church; and, until she changes her 
course, there will be no adequate reform. I know it 
is said that the theatre only reproduces what the 
public demands, but this is purely an excuse. Let 
managers decide ona different course: give plays in 
which genius“and art are conspicuous, and they will 
be sustained. 

I am no enemy to the drama, in proof of which I 
have consented to the dramatization of ‘‘The Master of 
Millions.’’ But in regard to marriage the theatre is 
doing more harm to-day than all other agencies com- 
bined. Let the reform begin there, and the stage will 
prove herself the most efficient ally of the Church.— 
George C. Lorimer. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

The general attitude of the Disciples of Christ toward 
divorce is that of opposition to the present easy divorce 
method and against the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons, except in the case of the innocent party of a 
couple divorced. for Scriptural-reasons. 

We believe that the refusal of ministers to marry 
divoreed persons would have a tendency to abolish the 
evil, as it would bring to bear the moral influence of the 
Church against unscriptural divorces and marriages, 
though it would not, of course, completely abolish the 
evil.— J. H. Garrison. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic Church holds that the validly married 
may not remarry so long as either of the parties is alive. 
Where there are sufficient reasons for it, the Church per- 
mits legal separation of the wedded couple. The re- 
fusal of ministers generally to remarry divorced persons 
would doubtless have a tendency to counteract the 
growing evil of divorce. All the organs which help to 
form public opinion should bring their power persist- 
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ently to bear on this question, for the home makes the 
man.—/. L. Spalding. 


UNITARIANS. 


The Unitarian fellowship is composed of independent 
Congregational societies. There is no official organi- 
zation which can authoritatively define the position of 
these independent churches on any public question. 
Each minister of our body acts upon his own responsi- 
bility in the matter of remarriage of divorced persons. It 
is my impression that our ministers are scrupulously 
careful, and that as a rule they are reluctant to marry 
divorced persons. ‘There is, however, no rule of prac- 
tice in our churches, and probably the problem is very 
infrequently presented to our ministers. 

You ask me further whether, in my judgment, the 
refusal of ministers generally to marry divorced per- 
sons would tend to abolish the evils of the present situa- 
tion. I am constrained to say that I think it would 
have very little effect. I personally advocate such a 
course, but I do so more out of solicitude for the honor 
of the ministry than out of a conviction that the re- 
fusal of ministers to marry divorced persons will directly 


-promote the purity and stability of family life. I 


observe, as a rule, that individuals who regard the mar- 
riage bond lightly are not apt to be people of deep 
religious sensibility, and the action or inaction of min- 
isters is to them insignificant.—Samuel A. Eliot. 


Dr. Lorimer. 

I used sometimes on Sunday evenings to go into Tre- 
mont Temple to hear Dr. Lorimer preach. He said many 
things which, judged by the Unitarian standards, might 
not perhaps be thought theologically or philosophically 
true. He gave expression to some doctrinal statements 
which to me at least had little ethical value. But, when 
that noble speaker was rapt in the full tide and fervor 
of his eloquence, when I looked upon his face lit up with 
intellectual light and beauty, perceived the exuberant 
treasures of his richly furnished mind, listened to his 
choice diction and to the music and melody not so much 
of his voice, as of his speech, and when I saw that all this 
fervor, learning, eloquence, sought to stir in men’s minds 
the noblest thoughts, duties, hopes, and aspirations, I said 
to myself, Here, too, like the men of old, is a prophet and 
saint of God. No man could go into Tremont Temple, 
listen to that preacher, and come away without the 
desire and the purpose to lead a better, holier life.— 
W. H. Pierson. 


Spiritual Life. 


The kingdom of heaven is heart recognition and heart 
obedience to a Father’s spirit living and ruling within 
our own.— John Hamulton Thom. 


rd 


All sad with tears may days be spent, 
Till we for sin are penitent; 
But souls grown white have kept God’s Lent. 
—Wulliam Brunton. 
ad 


The craving for sympathy is natural enough, and it 
ought never to be treated harshly, nor thought of as a 
fault; but it easily becomes ignoble and very morbid, 
because very selfish.—Charles G, Ames, 
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Literature. 


New Hampsnire. By Frank B. San- 
born. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10 net.—‘‘An Epitome of Popular Gov- 
ernment” is the sub-title of Mr. Sanborn’s 
interesting and characteristic history of 
New Hampshire; and he takes pains to make 
it evident that almost every question that 
has arisen during the long struggle for hu- 
man freedom and self-government in the 
last five centuries has presented itself for 
settlement in New Hampshire and been 
decided by the pressure of public opinion, 
enforced by the people themselves. Mr. 
Sanborn is a New Hampshire man himself, 
and took up his task as a loyal son of the 
soil. It takes eight of the thirteen chap- 
ters to bring the story down to the time of 
the Revolution, and the intolerance and 
bigotry of Massachusetts Puritans received 
many hard knocks. In the main it is true 
to say of the early history of New Hamp- 
shire as Emerson said of Concord: “I find 
our annals marked with uniform good sense. 
I find no ridiculous laws, no eavesdropping 
legislators, no hanging of witches, no ghosts, 
no- whipping of Quakers, no unnatural 
crimes.” One of the more notable chapters 
is that on ‘“‘The Great and Little Men of 
New Hampshire,” in which Mr. Sanborn 
coolly estimates the degree of truth there 
may be in Emerson’s words, ‘“The God who 
made New Hampshire taunted the lofty 
land with little men,’—a word written, of 
course, in the stress of the anti-slavery 
agitation. He gives a good study of cer- 
tain leaders of the State. “New Hamp- 
shire in the Twentieth Century” notes espe- 
cially the development of the system of public 
charity, education, and reform, The ma- 
terial interests and the higher civilization 
of the State, he concludes, were never more 
advancing than now. The scale of politi- 
cal rectitude has been lowered, yet the vigor 
and active genius of the population are as 
marked as ever. ‘‘That sturdy compound 
of English obstinacy, Scotch pugnacity, 
and Irish ingenuity which carried the 
colony, the province, and the youthful State 
through its perils by land and sea, and 
among false brethren, yet makes the founda- 
tion of its community.” 


MACHIAVELLI AND THE MODERN STATE. 
By Louis Dyer. Boston: Ginn & Co.—Mr. 
Dyer, formerly assistant professor at Har- 
vard College and now of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, delivered the three chapters here pub- 
lished as lectures at the Royal Institution of 
London,—‘‘The Prince and Cesar Borgia,” 
“Machiavelli’s Use of History,” and ‘‘Machia- 
velli’s Idea of Morals.” Mr. Dyer asks for 
a reconsideration of the place Machiavelli 
should hold in later judgment, and of the 
services which he actually performed. Lib- 
erty was Machiavelli’s goal, Mr. Dyer tells 
us, when circumstances allowed him to think 
of liberty; but political being had to come 
first. He occupied himself with the task 
which Mr. Morley named as the life-work of 
Gladstone. ‘‘Gladstone’s task was to make 
the British constitution work: Machiavyelli’s 
was to offer workable suggestions for use in 
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an indefinite number of political situations.” 
He was the first to think clearly and con- 
vincingly about the part of the people in a 
well-ordered state, although his mind was 
too strenuously occupied with new and diffi- 
cult subjects to accept anything but the con- 
ventional and mechanical schedule of moral 
duties. ‘‘It plainly never occurred to him 
that the entire omission of moral considera~ 
tions in this new science of state would be 
a ground of offence.”’ He had no energy or 
even desire for constructing a personal code 
of morals; and, even if he had, it still would 
not have suggested to him the idea that his 
prince, hedged about by the divinity of 
royalty, should be amenable to it. Prof. 
Dyer is admirably equipped for studies of 
this sort, and Italian history offers a wide 
field, of which it is to be hoped he may avail 
himself. A valuable feature of the book is 
the inclusion as foot-notes of the original 
Italian text of the numerous passages cited, 
translated, paraphrased, or summarized in 
the body of the work. 


SABRINA WaRHAM. The Story of her 
Youth. By Laurence Housman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
The central theme of this tale is love, divine 
and bestial, legitimate and illegitimate. The 
scene is laid in a village on the seacoast of 
England, in which Squire Iutworth and 
Farmer Lorry are the chief personages. Be- 
tween them there is a family feud, made 
more bitter by the fact that during some 
depression of the Lutworth fortunes Farmer 
Lorry gained possession of the family pew 
in the parish church. Between the two 
families for generations there have been 
transactions, open and secret, which have 
mixed the blood and entangled their fortunes. 
Sabrina Warham is the unfortunate young 
woman .about whom the tangled threads of 
all the family fortunes are twisted. The 
incidents are romantic enough, sometimes 
even melodramatic. But the merit of the 
story for the careful reader lies in the skil- 
ful delineation of character and the artistic 
descriptions of this ancient village, once a 
Roman camp, with its moorland scenery 
and rugged seacoast torn by fierce currents 
and tempestuous winds. The inhabitants 
of this parish, men and women of high and 
low degree, are like those of whom Thomas 
Hardy writes. Their sins and virtues are 
freely exposed, and yet without any sug- 
gestive appeal to the reader's imagination, 
In the best sense it is a realistic story with 
a setting of remarkable interest. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement, con- 
densed and effective, has been prepared by 
Lucia Ames Mead, and bears the imprint 
of the American Peace Society, Boston, 
1904. It conSists of passages giving the 
revised text made for the illustrated ex- 
hibit of the American Peace Society at the 
World’s Society in St. Louis. 


Otis Ashmore’s Manual of Pronunciation 
is a useful companion for those who are not 
always sure of their own pronunciation, and 
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this class, as has been proved again and 
again, includes nearly everybody, however 
learned or cultured. The book is intended 
for use in the school-room, and, since suc- 
cess in teaching it depends largely upon 
drills, supplementary lists of all the words 
are given in the back part of the book with- 
out diacritical marks, The number of words 
presented is limited to those most fre- 
quently mispronounced, thus reducing the 
book to a practical working field at small 
cost. 


The third book of the Earth and Sky 
Series, nature readers, published by Ginn 
& Co., continues the effort to cultivate in 
city children that intimacy with nature 
that comes naturally and easily in the 
country. It studies in simple, interesting 
chapters the active forces of the world, the 
life of plants, the fire that warms us, the 
sun and stars;—wind and weather. The 
simplicity isnot forced, and there is no writ- 
ing down to the little ones, so far as the sub- 
jects are treated. Children like to be led 
on to things they cannot fully understand, 
and this book is suggestive and helpful. 


The Magazines. 


It is not the best side of Henley’s poetry 
that is represented by Mr. Mosher’s Bzbelot 
for October, but it is an interesting side 
No English poet, not even Dobson, ever 
caught the trick and tune of the French 
balladists more perfectly than Henley has 
caught it in some of these pieces; for exam- 
ples, the “Ballade of a Toyokuni Colour- 
print,” the ‘‘Ballade of Youth and Age,” and 
the “‘Ballade of Antique Dances.” ‘The ‘“‘Bal- 
lade of Dead Actors” is not a whit behind. 
Three ballades of ‘‘Culture in the Slums” are 
remarkable for Henley’s ingenious handling 
of the slum dialect. Mixed up with high- 
art allusions it is very amusing; but ‘‘Vil- 
lon’s Straight Tip to all Cross Coves” is 
the most magical of these absurdities, and 
would make the soul of George Borrow 
laugh in Hades, or wherever he may be. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Mosher 
has already had a Bzbelot representing the 
more serious side of Henley’s verse. 


The International Quarterly for October, 
the second issue of this journal to appear 
with the imprint of Fox, Duffield & Co., 
contains a variety of interesting papers. 


290 Years After 


the King James Version of 
the Scriptures we produced 


The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


the latest, greatest and best translation of the 
Word into Modern English. It embodies the 
careful research of nearly three centuries. 

Sold by booksellers everywhere. Over 7ostyles. 
Prices 35c. to $18. Catalogue and specimen 
pages sent free: 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers 
37 E. 18th Street, New York 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howgit, 
1o Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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The Russo-Japanese War is covered by arti- 
cles on “Russian Autocracy” by Prof. 
Simkovitch of Columbia University, and 
another on ‘“The Slay” by Rev. Peter Rob- 
erts of Mahanoy City, Penn., who has made 
a special study of the slav immigrant in 
the anthracite coal region of America. 
The Japanese point of view is given by 
Baron Kentaro Kaneko in a study of the 
causes of the present conflict. Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale contributes a character- 
istic article on “Religion in America.” Prof. 
Brander Matthews writes on “A Study of 
the Drama,’ and Harper Pennington on 
“Whistler.” A timely essay, in view of 
the forthcoming publication of Renan’s 
Letters, is that of Georg Brandes on ‘‘Renan 
as a Dramatist.’”’ Other contributors are 
Wolf von Schierbrand, Charles M. Gayley, 
William Morton Payne, and Hillaire Belloc, 
whose article on the “Protectionist Move- 
ment in England” should furnish food for 
thought to the national campaign managers. 


Books Received. 


7 From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Readings in European History. Vol. I. 
Harvey Robinson. 
Fivom the Poet-lore Company, Boston. 
A Drama. By Julius Hopp. $1.25. 
From the American Book Co., New York. 
Abraham Lincoln. By James Baldwin. 
Outlines of Greek History. By William C. Morey. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
‘The Reaper. By Edith Rickert. $1.50. 


By James 


Tears. 
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Facts and vs Sees The Basis of Economic Science. 
Edward Atkinson. $1.50 net 

Trixy By Flizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.5. 

erity. 


By 


fe] 
Balance. The Fundamental By Orlando J. 
Smith. $1.25 net. 


trom Richard G. ag a Boston, 
Pebbles from the Shore. By E. Kimball. 
Fleeting Fancies. By William r Kirk. $x. 25. 
¥ From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
A Yankee on the Yangtze. By William Edgar Geil. 
trom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Japan. An Interpretation. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
An Irishman's Story. By Justin McCarthy. $2.50. 
The Common Lot. By Robert Herrick. $1.50 
From the Century Company, New York. 
Captain John Smith. By Tudor Jenks. $1.25 net. 
<ibun Daizin; or, From Scoring boy to Merchant Prince. 
By Gensai Murai. $1.2 
seat Arden, Royalist. 


$1.25. 


$2 net. 


By Mary Constance Du Bois. 


Br. 
Pathe a Judgment. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. $1.50. 
e Madigans. By Miriam Michelson. $1.50. 
The Gray World. By Evelyn Underhill. $1.50. 
Baby Elton, Quarter-back. By Leslie Ww. Quirk. $1.25. 
The Youth of Washington. By S. Weir Mitchell. $r.50. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Stories of King Arthur and_ his Knights. As told in 
Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.” Adapted, with introduc- 
tion, by U. Waldo Cutler. 60 cents. 
Stories of Robin Hood. By J. Walker McSpadden. 60 


cents. 
The Messages of the M sters. By Amory H. Bradford 
By J. R. Miller 65 cents net. 


65 cents net. 
Finding the Way. 
Howto Bring Up our Boys. ByS. A. Nicoll. 30 cents 
net. 
Kethink Yourselves! By Lyof N. Tolstoi. 30 cents net. 
The Inner Life. By J. R. Miller. 30 erate net. 
The Lost Art of Reading. By Dr. W. R. Nicoll. 30 
cents ee 
om E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Childhood.” By Katharine Pyle. $r 25 net. 
ne ,Jaranese Fairy Book. By Yei Theodora Ozaki. 


ae Dat By Edith Farmiloe. $2. 


From Henry Holt & Co., 
The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 


$2 


New York 
$1.50. 


Music Received. 


From The Theatrical Music Supply Lompany, New York 
Ines Time down by the Sea. Song. By Alfred J. 
oyle. 
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New Volume Commencing, first number to be ready Oct, Ist, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Annual Subscriptions, which may commence 
with any number, $2.50, post free. Single 
numbers, 75c., post free. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
SIN. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., LL.D.,F RS., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN SIR OLIVER 
LODGE AND THE BISHOP OF ROCHES- 
TER. By J. H Muirhead, M A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of 
Birmingham. 

A CATHOLIC COMMENT ON “THE RE-IN- 
TERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 

TRINE.”’ By “A Catholic Priest.” 
-aceap pct By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A., Lon- 


do 

THE TRIUMPH OF ERASMUS IN MODERN 
PROTESTANTISM. By Prof. H. Goodwin 
Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio 

DREAMS ANDIDEALISM By F.C.S. Schil- 
ler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: A STUDY IN 
PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Charles Bicker- 
steth Wheeler, M,A., London 

THE DEGRADING OF THE PRIESTHOOD 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND By the 
Rev. W. Manning, MA., Vicar of St, An- 
drew’s, Leytonstone. 

M. ALFRED LOISY’S TYPE OF CATHOLI- 
CISM. By Prof. Perey Gardner, M.A,, 

TO THE HE- 


Litt D., Oxford. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
BREWS Bv the Rev. Walter F. Adeney, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of Lancashire College, 
Manchester. 
Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliogra- 
phy of Recent Literature 
Subscriptions are hooked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT, 9 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York, The International News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, The American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, and any other 
ood bookseller, or from the publishers 
irect. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
1 ondon, W.C 


“A Demonstration that Religion and Science 
Stand on the Same Rock” 


BALANCE: The Fundamental Verity. By OrLANDo J. SMITH. 


Offering a key to the 


fundamental scientific interpretations of the System of Nature, a definition of 


Natural Religion, and a consequent agreement between Science and Religion. 


With an Appendix containing critical reviews by 28 scientific or religious 
writers—some attacking and others sustaining the author’s position—and a 
reply by the author to his critics. 


EDWIN MARKHAM: 


and Science stand on the same rock. 


and simple, direct as a singing bullet. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Pres’t American Unitarian Associ- 
Philosophy is supposed to be hard reading, but 
this book reveals force and alertness of mind, originality of 
treatment, mastery of fact and rapidity of narrative. There 
is no dodging of issues, no special pleading, no philosophical 
vocabulary. One gets the impression of a scholar who is no 
vague dreamer, but a man of affairs secure in his footing 
and certainof touch. He indulges in no questioning guesses, 
no wistful imaginings. He not only sees facts; he also sees 
He puts, as it were, a 
candle within the ordinary things of scientific verification 
and makes them ylow as with celestial light. 


ation: 


what facts stand for and predict. 


For sale everywhere. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


Publishers 


A demonstration that Religion 


The style is lucid 


clean cut, crisp and 
lucent words. 


mon ground. 


$1.26 net. 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON: 
Religion and Science agree is made good. 


R. HEBER NEWTON: 
small, but weighing heavily. 


Its claim that both 


A multum in parvo, bulking 
Composed of short sentences, 
clear as the thought behind the trans- 


W.H. SCOTT, Prof. Philosophy, Ohio State University: 
He is right in his conclusion that one law pervades both 
the physical and moral universe. 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Author 
this book there is briefly put the secret of the social signifi- 
cance of all the principal religions of the world. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS: We must follow Mr. Smith 
in his conclusion that Religion and Science meet on a com- 


Balance runs through all, 


“Social Evolution”’: In 


Postage, 9 cents 


Boston and New York 


1336 
The Dome, 


Six Little Eskimo. 


Six jolly little Eskimo 
Lived in the land of ice and snow. 
They played with their ivory dolls all night 
In a stuffy igloo with a smoky oil light. 
T wouldn’t live in a smoky igloo, 
Would you? 


‘They dressed in sealskin from hood to heel : 
I wonder how such a suit would feel ? 
‘They chewed their blubber and smacked their lips, 
And wiggled their toes and finger-tips. 
But I wouldn’t like such food to chew, 
Would you? 
— Charles Keeler. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Story of a Thoughtful Florida 
Doggie. 


BY EMMA T. METZ, 


Topsy was a queer little gray puppy 
whose house was in an orange grove, on a 
plantation in sunny Florida. 

There were several boys on the planta- 
tion too, so of course there had to be more 
than one puppy. This was fine for Topsy, 
for she had a brother for a playmate whom 
the boys called Blackie. 

These two babies were watched over and 
taught many things by their mother and 
the grave old deer hounds. What great 
frolics they had, rolling over and over on the 
short Bermuda grass, playing hide-and-seek 
with the little chicks and ducks, tumbling 
the kittens over with their paws, or perhaps 
cautiously watching the ponies drive the 
cows into their pens, carefully keeping away 
from heels that might trample them! 

They grew pretty fast too, and, when they 
were old enough, took keen notice of what 
the old dogs did. They soon learned that, 
at the sound of a certain horn, their mother 
and father would bound quickly to the lad 
who blew it, and would sing a queer sort 
of song which the lads called the dogs’ 
hunting-song. Then the lads would pat 
the dogs and say, ‘‘Good old boys, let’s have 
a fine hunt,” and start off, amid much joy- 
ful noise, to the woods. 

At first the puppies looked at them with 
longing eyes as they departed, and after 
awhile, when the longing to follow grew 
stronger, they grew bolder and trotted along 
behind, until the bars leading into the pine 
forest were reached, when they were inva- 
riably sent back, with the promise from 
the lads that they too should go as soon as 
they were old enough. One day the mother 
dog decided to take the two puppies into 
the woods for a short lesson in trailing; 
and they learned so well that she took them 
out every day for a long while, but always 
told them not to risk going out alone as 
they were not old enough to know all the 
dangers yet. 

But one day they acted like two little 
children who had forgotten what their 
mother had told them. All the. old dogs 
were lying around sleeping comfortably 
when Topsy said: ‘‘I heard a fox bark just 
now, under the pines south of the lemon 
grove, Blackie, let’s go hunting by our- 
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selves.’ And Blackie said, ‘‘I’m with you,” 
just as plain as dog language could say it. 
And off they started, grinning at the thought 
of the fun they were going to have. 

Now perhaps you do not know what a 
“‘gopher’s hole” is. The puppies didn’t, 
for their mother had not yet told them what 
a dangerous place it is for a puppy. 

None of the wood folk think it is a danger- 
ous place: in fact, they think it is meant 
for a visiting place, or house of refuge, for 
them; for-they often occupy it as the prairie 
people do the little home of the prairie 
dog. 

May be some of you, who know -what a 
gopher in the Northland looks like, think a 
Southern gopher looks just like him, dressed 
too in a furry coat; but indeed he is a very 
different fellow, for the gopher that Topsy 
and Blackie knew looked very much like 
the land turtle people. He carried his hard- 
shell dress about with him wherever he went, 
and used a broad, flat shovel-fixture on the 
front of it, to help him build his house. 
He did not know how to live in the mud 
and water, but chose a nice, sandy place 
without too many roots in, and, with his shell 
shovel and sharp claws, dug a wide tunnel, 
slanting deep down into the dark ground, 
and carried every bit of the dirt up to the 
one door of his house, and piled it in a mound 
in his front yard. He had something like 
toboggan-slide fun every time he went into 
his house; for he would pull his claws inside 
his shell, get a fine ‘‘start,’’ and then, whiz! 
down he would slide right into his living- 
room! It was very cool and comfortable 
for the gopher down there, and it just suited 
him, because that is what gopher people 
like. 

But may be you are wondering what 
Blackie and Topsy have to do with this 
gopher and his hole? 

It was this way. When the fox scented 
the puppies, he ran very fast, making great 
zigzags over the grass and pine-needles; 
but the puppies ran fast too, and, when they 
got quite close to the fox, he thought for 
the fraction of a second whether he should 
go up a scrubby oak sapling and tease the 
dogs, or run down into the gopher’s hole, safe 
and out of sight. He decided to visit with 
the gopher and ran down the tunnel quickly, 
his brush dragging just in front of the dog’s 
nose. Blackie was so excited he forgot to 
think about what he was doing, and he ran 
right down the hole after the fox! Of 
course he could not go down as far as the 
fox; and, when he got stuck in the narrow 
tunnel, he began to think about how dark 
and close it was down there. And then he 
got more excited, and tried to dig himself out; 
but you know when dogs dig they throw 
the dirt behind them, and he soon had 
himself buried, shut up tight in the hole, 
with the fox and gopher still farther down. 

Poor little Topsy tried to help by scratch- 
ing on the outside. When she had done 
that for some time, and still Blackie did not 
come out, she stopped perfectly still for a 
short time. Then a new thought must have 
come into her wise little puppy head, for 
she ran swiftly home and attracted the at- 
tention of the boys. 

They knew from the way she barked 
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and ran to the gate and back to them so 
many times that she wished them to follow; 
and off they went on their ponies, quickly 
following Topsy as she trailed her way back 
to where Blackie was buried. 

When the boys saw what was the matter, 
they brought spades and dug down into the 
caving sand, to release their pet; and it 
would have been hard to find a happier 
puppy than kind, thoughtful little Topsy 
as she watched the digging! 

I wonder what she told her mother when 
she got home. 


Haw Betty learned to go to Sleep 
Alone. 


Phyllis was as fat and round and rosy as 
she could be, and every night since she was 
a little baby she had tumbled into bed, 
rolle herself up inthe bed-clothes like a ball, 
and_ gone to-sleep all alone, as, of course, 
every well-trained child ought. But Phyllis 
had a little cousin Betty, six years old, who 
would never go quietly to sleep alone until 
one winter night her mamma thought of 
something. 

“And what do you think it was?” asked 
Phyllis’s own mamma, as she began to un- 
dress her after supper. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you can guess what put little Betty to sleep.” 

““Oh, I just s’pose somebody sing’d to her,”’ 
said Phyllis, in a matter-of-fact tone, pulling 
off the sleeves of her pink dress from her 
fat little arms. 

“Oh, no, they didn’t,’ said her mamma. 
“That is just what they didn’t want to do, 
because they had been singing to her every 
night for ever so long.” 

Phyllis considered. She had commenced 
to unlace her shoes, but now she was so busy 
thinking that her chubby fingers stopped 
pulling at the strings. 

“Guess they sat her up in a chair and said, 
‘Stay there till you go to sleep, you bad 
child” I think that would make her do it, 
because it’s the worstest punishment any 
little girl can have.” 

Phyllis’s mother laughed. ‘‘No, wrong 
again,” she said. “They didn’t punish 
her at all. Instead, they gave her something 
she liked ever so much.” 

“Candy!’’ exclaimed Phyllis, in a tone 
of conviction,—‘‘only rolled up ina paper, 
and not to eat it till morning.” 

“Candy? No, I should think not. I’m 
afraid you will never guess, and I shall have 
to tell you. Well, it wasn’t candy, and it 
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wasn’t even one of her dolls; and you know 
Betty has ever so many dolls.” 

“Yes, I know all about ’em,’’ interrupted 
Phyllis, eagerly. ‘‘There’s Bessie, the best 
of all, that came from the fair; and there’s 
Blanche from You-up [Europe], and she 
got her head broke and went to the doll 
doctor’s; and there’s Elsie, the one whose 
eyes get sticked shut every night; and 
Queenie—oh, don’t you know how Queenie’s 
legs dropped off, and Uncle Frank strung 
‘em on again with a corset string ?—and old 
Peggy, that used to be a rag doll, and, and— 
well, I guess that most’s all, ’cept paper dolls, 
of course; but she wouldn’t take those to 
bed, they might get teared.”’ 

“No,” said mamma, ‘‘she didn’t take any 
of the dolls. She used to try it once in a 
while; but, when she was nearly asleep, she 
would roll over on the doll, and the doll’s 
face would seem so hard and cold it would 
wake her up, and so she never takes them to 
bed now, but puts them in their own beds 
for the night.” 

“© mamma,” exclaimed Phyllis, eagerly, 
“Tl tell you what they could do. Why 
didn’t her mamma make her a nice soft rag 
doll, the kind I like, just a towel rolled up 
and dressed in doll’s clothes. That couldn’t 
hurt her.”’ 

“That’s just what they did do, and even 
that didn’t suit her.” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, with a sigh of mingled 
regret and superior virtue, ‘“‘she must be 
awfully particuler not to like even that. 
Sakes me, all I want is my supper!” 

“You're a very fortunate little girl,” 
laughed her mother. ‘‘But if you were 
like dear little Betty, and never felt very 
hungry for your supper, perhaps you would 
like to be comforted in some other way. 
And now I'll really tell you what it was. 
You know Betty loves little babies, and she 
had often said, ‘If only I had a dear little 
baby to cuddle up, I think I could go right 
to sleep.’ So one night a bright idea popped 
into her mother’s head.” 

“What!” exclaimed Phyllis, her eyes big 
with amazement. ‘‘Did they go and get a 
baby for her?” 

‘‘Dear me, no!’’ said her mother. ‘But 
don’t interrupt me any more, and I will 
tell you. One night Betty’s mamma said to 
her, ‘ Now jump into bed, little girl, and cover 
up nice and warm, and wait until I come back; 
for I’m going to bring you something lovely 
to go to sleep with.’ So Betty waited, and 
in a few minutes her mother appeared and put 
something down beside her on the bed that 
was soft and warm, and made a funny little 
gurgling sound when you touched it. It 
had on real baby clothes, and a pink worsted 
sacque, and a dear little cap; and Betty 
hugged it up in her arms, her blue eyes shin- 
ing with joy, and said, ‘Oh, oh! isn’t it 
cunning? It feels just like a real live baby. 
I do just love it so!’”’ 

“What—what—what was it, mamma?” 
exclaimed Phyllis, stammering with excite- 


ment. ‘‘Tell me quick. I can’t wait a 
single minute! Was it a kitty?” 
“No,” said her mother. ‘It was the 


queerest thing you could ever imagine. 
It was the hot water bottle, partly filled with 
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Betty’s own baby clothes. Betty’s mamma 
managed to make a round head at the top 
with a towel, and put on a cap; and, when it 
was all ready, it really looked and felt like a 
live baby. Betty named it Dot, and went 
fast to sleep, hugging it in her arms. And 
now she has it every night.” 

“Well, mamma,” said Phyllis, 
was so s’prised in all my life! I guess you’d 
better make me one. I don’t feel very 
sleepy to-night.””—Jrene W. Clark, in Congre- 
gationalist, 


“T never 


Letter-carrying under Difficulties. 


Twenty-seven native postmen were killed 
and eaten by tigers and other wild beasts 
last year in India, while no fewer than one 
hundred and thirty-five met their deaths 
through being bitten by poisonous snakes. 
But then, says Pearson’s Weekly, India is 
a large country, and the ordinary rural car- 
rier will not take precautions. 

He insists on going barefooted and _ bare- 
legged in regions known to be infested with 
venomous reptiles, and he will calmly lie 
down for a nap in a tiger-haunted jungle. 
Nor can he be induced to arm himself prop- 
erly. All his forefathers carried, when on 
similar errands, was a small spiked stick, 
and that is all the true native postman will 
consent to carry to-day. 

There are several post-offices in Switzer- 
land at a height of seven thousand or more 
feet; and a letter-box on the very summit of 
the Languard, from which four collections 
are made daily, is nearly ten thousand feet 
above the sea-level. Near here, some few 
years ago three letter-carriers were crushed 
to death by an avalanche. In an adjacent 
canton, in the summer of 1862, a postman 
fell into a crevasse while crossing a glacier, 
his two full bags on his back. All efforts to 
recover either the body or the mails were 
fruitless; but thirty-four years afterward, in 
1897, the glacier cast forth its prey many 
miles lower down the valley, and the long- 
lost letters were delivered to as many of the 
addresses as could be traced. 

Not infrequently too these Alpine post- 
men are attacked by the huge, fierce eagles 
that soar hungrily above the least-frequented 
passes. Usually the men are able to beat 
off their feathered assailants, but not always. 

In July, 1899, a postman who carried the 
mails on foot between the villages of Sospello 
and Puget Theniers was fatally mauled by 
three such birds. Of two men who at- 
tempted to avenge his death, one was killed 
outright, and another injured so severely 
that his life was for a long time in danger. 

The camel postman of the Sahara Hinter- 
land is another letter-carrier who has need 
of plenty of pluck. The wild tribesmen of 
the desert look upon him as their natural 
prey, so that he never knows, when he sets 
out in the morning, whether he will reach 
his destination at night. But he trots his 
eighty miles a day, and regards a stray shot 
from a lurking ‘“‘sniper’’ or an ambush of 
spearmen as part of the ordinary routine 
incidental to his business. 

In Japan the rural post-runner still swings 


| his baskets across his shoulders precisely as 
nice, warm water, and dressed in some of 


his ancestors did centuries ago, In Formosa 
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also the mails are carried to this day by a 
man on foot, who jogs along with a paper 
lantern and an umbrella. 

Siberia, except along the line of the new 
railway, has to rely on post-sledges; and 
there are towns, and fair-sized towns, too, 
where more than two deliveries a year would 
be exceptional. 

The postmen of the Landes, in south-west- 
ern France, stride across the waste on gigan- 
tic stilts, their feet a fathom or more above 
the ground. 

In the interior of China, except in a few 
districts, there is no regular letter delivery, 
and consequently no postmen. But many 
of the mandarins and taotais maintain semi- 
public services of their own, and keep their 
runners up to the mark by the simple expedi- 
ent of beheading laggards.—Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Conundrums. 


If a man’s horse has lost his tail, 
should he sell him wholesale? Jt 7s 
possible to retail him. 

Why are ladies the biggest thieves in ex- 
istence? Because they steel their petticoats, 
bone their stays, crib their babies, 
their dresses. 

When may a man be considered to be 
really over head and ears in debt? When 
he owes for his wig. 

Which is heavier, a half or full moon? 
The half, because the full is as light again as 
the half.—Christian Endeavor VW orld, 
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Good News. 


What asks our Father of his 
Children ? 


What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways. 

No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose every breathing is unworded praise, 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood,— 

Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Anno Domini 320. Anno Domint 
1904, 


Rey. John W, Hamilton, the gentleman who 
is now one of the bishops of the Methodist 
Church, said in a meeting for the Associated 
Charities at East Boston some twenty years 
ago that the church of Christ in America 
was well organized for worship, well organ- 
ized for instruction, not badly organized 
for hospitality nor for missions, but that 
it was not well organized for charity. I 
thanked him for the remark at the time, 
and have thought of it a thousand times 
since as announcing a void which was not 
enough considered to this day. I think 
the average reader, when he reads on Sat- 
urday evening in a Boston newspaper 
the notice of the two hundred meetings 
which are to be held in two hundred churches 
the next day, regards those meetings as 
held for different purposes of enlightenment, 
of education, of so many helps for self- 
improvement, but generally speaking, how- 
ever, he does not think of social condi- 
tions, of advancing social reforms, or, as 
the minister would say, the coming of the 
kingdom of God. 

I was present last week at the majestic 
service in which the Episcopal Church of 
America began the session of its Official 
representatives which meets every three 
years to decide on the legislation of that 
church. Bishop Doane of Albany preached. 
I suppose the sermon met the requisitions 
of the occasion, and that it may be taken 
as an index of what that large assembly 
is interested in. Now is it not somewhat 
pathetic to observe that, in a _ central 
address of that sort, there is no allusion 
of any sort to anything which has happened 
in the world since the time of Constantine, 
or which is expected to happen, unless one 
may say that allusions broad and large to 
the modern criticism of the Bible are to be 
spoken of as referring to something later 
than the Council of Nice. 

In conversation also, when the conversa- 
tion winds around to the religious side of 
affairs, four out of five of the interlocutors 
speak of church organization as referring 
simply to intellectual conviction. Thus, 
if anybody asks you what Unitarians be- 
lieve, they mean what do they-say about 
the vicarious atonement or the personal- 
ity of Christ or total depravity. It is sup- 
posed that a book can be made which is 
to show how the Presbyterians of the Sec- 
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ond Secession differ from the United Pres- 
byterians or from the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, and this difference infallibly has 
no. reference to any achievements in fact, 
either of the Cumberland Presbyterians or 
the United Presbyterians. It would relate 
simply to the difference in their explanation 
of certain problems of the human intellect 
or of certain matters of history. 

To the inquirer who is looking at such a 
matter from the historical side this determi- 
nation of people to judge of the religion 
of to-day from such intellectual standards 
is more curious because Jesus Christ, who 
is claimed by all as the originator of the 
Christian Church, never by accident even 
makes any reference to such intellectual 
convictions. He says squarely, ‘Men shall 
know you by your fruits,’”’ and that, accord- 
ing as men do this or that, they shall be 
judged. 

In our older South Congregational Church 
in Union Park Street, one of the ladies of 
my staff was civilly explaining to a dis- 
tinguished doctor of divinity, who had come 
to talk about some lectures on ecclesiasti- 
eal history, what were the arrangements 
in that cellar underground to which, in the 
regular ecclesiastical way, we relegated 
our week-day employments. She said here 
was the library, here was the Sunday-school 
room, and so on, all which was clear to the 
historian; but, when she said, “‘This is the 
charity desk and here is where the charity 
committee meets,’’ he was as much surprised 
as if she had said here is the laboratory and 
here is where we test the ores. But he 
learned something, and he said frankly, 
“Why, that is vety interesting—that is 
very interesting: of course, of course, char- 
ity is a part of the work of the church, isn’t 
it? Yes, that is very interesting, indeed,’ 
The mere fact that he was surprised seemed 
to indicate not in the least that we were 
in the advance, for we were not, but that 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical education 
which made him what he was had not em- 
phasized the duty which all churches ought 
to have in hand. 

On the other hand, I observe with some 
interest at the meetings of the Salvation 
Army, which I am fond of attending, that 
in the somewhat frank religious conversa- 
tions of those meetings even sin is generally 
spoken of in the concrete. The Salvation 
Army falls into the mistake which most 
religionists make of talking of sin ten times 
as much as it talks of virtue or of excellence. 
In truth, virtue is a great deal better thing 
to talk about than sin, Purity is better 
to talk about than impurity, truth is a great 
deal better than falsehood. And it is only by 
an accident of language that there are a 
hundred words in the dictionary to describe 
the different kinds of sinners for one which 
describes the pure-minded apostle and gen- 
tle child of God. But, once excepting this 
simple prejudice of the Salvation Army, 
what is satisfactory in its methods is, as 
I say, if they must speak of sin, they speak 
of it in the concrete. And they meet the 
case of nine-tenths of those whom they 
deal with by defining sin, if I may so speak, 
as if it were always drunkenness. To draw 
nearer God means that a man has turned 
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his back on whiskey. To accept the gospel 
means that one has disowned liquor, and 
the detachments of the Salvation Army 
known to me are clubs or societies which 
practically take hold in their battle with 
the devil hand to hand. 

May it not be possible for our churches 
of the type of those founded by John Cotton 
and John Higginson nearly three hundred 
years ago to meet the devil not simply in 
the same spirit, but somewhat in the same 
way? Might not Sunday-school education, 
for instance, have a good deal more to do 
with the necessities of the year 1904 than 
it generally does now? This whole busi- 
ness of the Peace Convention,—what can 
be done and what cannot be done to pre- 
vent war in the future? Would that not 
be a good study in a class of young men 
and young women? Bishop Potter’s prac- 
tical effort in the matter of temperance 
in cities,—is not that a subject for Sunday 
study and investigation quite as much as 
the inquiry of what is meant by sounding 
a trumpet at the corner of the streets, or 
what is meant by a phylactery, or what the 
demoniacal possession of Palestine was? 

Again, cannot the energy which is now 
brought to bear on a box lunch at the bi-- 
monthly meeting of the Alliance be brought 
to bear in welcoming an Armenian family who 
are going to arrive to-morrow at ten o'clock, 
to see that they are decently established 
and put on the path which goes upward 
instead of the path which goes to hell? 

How would it do if every church in New 
England had commissioned an official rep- 
resentative to the great International Peace 
Congress? I can remember a time when 
three thousand New England clergymen 
joined in an appeal to the United States 
Congress on the subject of the extension 
of slavery. I am quite clear that the re- 
ligious life of the churches of that time 
was quickened because they had to do with 
such matters, and did not consider that 
they stepped out of their line, in doing it. 

And when people ask what is the differ- 
ence between the church of the future and 
the church of the past, is not the true an- 
swer this, that the progress of the twenty 
centuries has brought us to that position 
in which the Church, like everything else, 
shall be judged by its fruits? The creeds 
relating to this or that expression of opin- 
ion will be forgotten and the achieve- 
ments of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
will be considered. The metal itself will 
be tested. “Show your men,” as Horatio 
Stebbins used to say. Can you send out 
such a man as George F. Hoar, as Leonard 
Wood, or such a woman as Florence Night- 
ingale? What have you done? Could you 
do it again? Here are the society of Friends 
in England, who say that they postponed 
the French war with Madagascar ten years 
by the official action of their body. Cer- 
tainly that counts in the history of the 
Friends, 

I said in the pulpit that the union of the 
Thirteen Colonies began at Mayhew’s com- 
munion table in the West Church. Cer- 
tainly that is a feather of honor in the his- 
tory of the West Church, I remember 
a minister of the First Church in Marble- 
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head who improved the stroke of the fisher- 
men’s boys in Marblehead Harbor by counsels 
which he had brought from England, and 
was able to communicate to well-tried 
pupils. I remember that a man named 
George Chaney set on foot im his church 
the present movement for industrial edu- 
cation in the city of Boston. Now, is it 
not better worth while to accuthulate in- 
stances like that than it is to discuss the 
difference between tritheism and the Trin- 
ity? I think it will be so when anybody 
establishes the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
or the Church of Abundant Life, or the 
Church of Life Everlasting. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 
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Union Meetings. 


In the whole series of meetings of the 
Peace Week, none answered their purpose 
more completely, none were more interesting 
themselves, than the union meetings at the 
South Congregational Church. Every morn- 
ing at nine o’clock there met an interested 
company, partly of strangers, partly of our 
own Boston people, to seek for the consecra- 
tion of the day,—Unitarians, Orthodox, 
Universalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Jews, Friends, and, indeed, if there 
be any other religion, all were represented 
there; for the Roman Catholic vicar-general 
and archbishop sent their cordial woras of 
sympathy. Some one called attention one 
day to the fact that clergymen of five differ- 
ent communions joined in the short service. 


A Seveaty-Hfth Anniversary. 


‘The people of the First Unitarian Society 
in Lowell have* looked forward with much 
pleasure to the celebration of this anni- 
versary, and all things combined to make 
it a very successful occasion, and one long 
to be remembered by the people and friends 
of the church. 

The exercises began with a commemora- 
tion service and sermon on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25. The floral decorations were 
profuse and arranged in excellent taste. 
Large bouquets of the choicest flowers ob- 
tainable were contributed by members of 
the society in memory of friends, once promi- 
nent in the church, who had passed away, 
These bouquets were arranged in tiers, 
on each side of the high pulpit, with palms 
and hydrangeas in the background, while 
the font below was filled with white roses. 
The solid panelled balustrade of the balcony 
surrounding the auditorium on three sides 
was outlined, at top and bottom, with a 
light wreath of green, and at intervals of 
several feet were hung baskets of bright 
flowers, In the centre, on one side, was the 
date, 1829, and on the other, 1904. 

The music was adapted to the spirit of 
the anniversary. The opening voluntary 
was the Maestoso from Op. 42, Merkel. 
The anthems sung were: “I will extol Thee,”’ 
Costa; ““Oh, how amiable are thy dwellings,” 
Rogers; ‘‘Hear, oh, my people,’’ Stevenson. 
The postlude was a Toccata from ‘‘Suite 
Gothique,”” Boellmann. 

The minister, Rev. C, T. Billings, preached 
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an anniversary serthon frorh the text (Gen. 
xii. 4 in part), “Abram Was seventY#five 
years old when he departed out of Haran.” 
He reVietwed the history of the church and 
held out the hopes that history inspired. 

It seethed fitting on the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the chuteh to remember 
him who made its best life possible, and 
the communion service followed immedi- 
ately after the morning worship. The spirit 
of the day was further carried into the ser- 
vice of the Sunday-school, and Mr. Walter 
Coburn, the superintendent, called the at- 
tention of the children in a very delightful 
way to the life of Dr. Dalton, a former 
member of the church, who left a fund to 
furnish suitable pictures for the Sunday- 
school room, Mr. George L. Hooper, a 
former superintendent, also spoke in a 
happy vein; and the minister gave a short 
address, showing the children how they 
might carry on the work of the past. Rev. 
William Brown of Tyngsboro pronounced 
the benediction. Monday, September 26, 
the day set apart as the real anniversary 
of the church, dawned fair and promising; 
and at three o’clock in the afternoon the 
people gathered to welcome their former 
ministers. Of the nine ministers who have 
served the chirrch during its seventy-five 
years, all who were living—four, besides 
excluding the present incumbent—were pres- 
ent to say the word of reminiscence and 
inspiration. These four were: Charles KE. 
Grinnell, Esq., who has since left the min- 
istry for the law, and who ministered to 
the church from 1867 to 1869; Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, D,.D., now of the Universalist 
denomination, who was here from 1871 to 
1873; Rev. Josiah L. Seward, D.D., who 
labored in this parish from 1874 to 1888; 
and Rey. George Batchelor, editor of the 
Christian Register, who came in 1889 and 
left in 1895. Rev. Charles T. Billings, 
the present minister, came in 1896. 

The afternoon service opened with a 
voluntary and an invocation hymn, after 
which Mr. Charles H. Coburn gave a fine 
and. hearty address of welcome. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D.; and, after 
the choir had sung a reverent response, Mr. 
Grinnell spoke of the place of the church 
in the community, and the opportunity 
the church had to learn from and satisfy 
the practical needs of men. 

Rev. J. L. Seward reviewed the years of 
his pastorate, and in a fitting manner brought 
before their minds the mile-stones along the 
way. It was a very interesting journey 
and refreshing to its close. 

Rev. George Batchelor spoke more briefly, 
but none the less entertainingly, of the min- 
isters of the church, all of whom he had 
known personally, His address was _ all 
too short, and his sympathetic listeners 
would gladly have heard more from one 
whom they had learned to love so well. 

The inspiring service closed with a hymn 
and a benediction by Rev. C. T. Billings. 
From 5 to 6.30 an informal reception was 
held. 

At 6.30 supper was served in the vestry, 
and a fine one it was! Rev. J. M. Greene, 
D.D., the patriarch of Lowell, invoked the 
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divine blessing. After the supper Mr. 
George L. Hooper, chairman of the Com- 
thittee of Arrangements, introduced Rev. 
Mr. Billings as the presiding officer of the 
evening; and no member of the parish who 
Was present will soon forget the bright, 
stirring, witty, and inspiring addresses 
that followed. The first speaker, Hon. 
George F. Richardson, who presided at the 
supper on the fiftieth anniversary, recalled 
that memorable occasion, and read an ex- 
tract from a poem written for it by the late 
Gov. Greenhalge. 

Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., spoke 
very interestingly of the old controversy 
which rent the church, and spoke of the 
foundation of this church as part of the 
protest that Channing made against a ter- 
rible theology. He told us also of the grow- 
ing spirit of brotherhood in the churches. 
A poem, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Joseph A. Nesmith, who was unable to be 
present, was read by Judge F. A. Fisher 
The poem was a delightful mixture of fun 
and sublimity, and called forth much hearty 
appreciation. 

Frank E. Dunbar, Esq., spoke from the 
layman’s point of view of the duties and 
responsibilities of the layman toward the 
church. It was admirably conceived and 
executed. ‘“‘The life of* the church,’ he 
truly said, ‘depends on the contribution of 
each one.” 

Nearly seventy-five years ago, at the 
ordination of the first minister, Rev. Will- 
iam Barry, our own church not being ready 
for occupancy, the First Baptist Church 
kindly opened its doors to us. It was fitting 
that Dr. Smith T. Ford should be with us 
as the minister and representative of that 
church, to give us the congratulations of 
the churches of the city. Dr. Ford re- 
sponded happily and well. 

Atty.-Gen. Parker spoke wisely, wittily, 
and inspiringly of the power of the church 
in the community, the deep roots of its 
life, and its larger opportunities. He ad- 
mitted, however, that his was rather an 
outside view of the church. 

The inside view, however, was charmingly 
given by Hon. John D. Long. In his genial 
and humorous way he laid bare some of 
the attorney-general’s weakness in his out- 
side view, and in his delightful manner 
told us of Dr, Miles (one of our earlier pas 
tors who afterward went to Hingham), and 
paid a brief but admirable tribute to Sena- 
tor Hoar. ‘The choir sang several selections 
during the afternoon and evening, and the 
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supper closed with the benediction by Rev. 
G. C. Wright of Lowell. - 

What a day it was! We of .the. Firat! 
Church’ shall remember it always with deep: 
satisfaction, and it will be a source of in-! 
spiration 4 many a day *e come. 


The Faictater Dedication. 


The dedication of the beautiful. mem- 
orjal church was a great occasion of 


rejoicing in this delightful town down by}. 


the sea. The gift of this fine group of 
buildings, church, parish house, and par- 


Cuartes Bricnam, Architect. 


sonage, is from the generosity of Henry 
H. Rogers in memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Mary E. Rogers. To what nobler purpose 
could a rich son devote something of his 
wealth than to the upbuilding of a meet- 
ing-house into the transfiguration of the 
house of worship, such as we have here? 
One can well believe there is joy in heaven 
in the heart of a mother that she should be 
so faithfully remembered. 

No words can do justice to the form, color, 
and grace of these triumphs of skill and wealth 
of material, The architect, Charles H. Brig- 
ham, might well be proud of the wonderful 
result of four years of labor wisely directed 


| ywhole | Unitarian denomination has cause 
| to: rejoice for this lifting up of our archi- 
| tectural ‘ideas, because beauty has part in 
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and furnished with all of material and work- ° 


;manship necessary for such perfect models | 
of art. -They could not be overpraised, 
and the etideavor to do them justice does 
not carry out its intent. They must be 
seen in order to be truly appreciated. The 


the religion of holiness and is a blessing 
in the life of man. | 
The day was fine and favorable to the great ! 


event. Some three hundred invitations were 


issued for the morning service and lunch, and 
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ornament, and carrying the subduing in- 
fluence of a house of: prayer. The organ 
is magnificent in its structure and possi- 
bilities of expression. A Fairhaven organ- 
ist, Alton B. Paul, is to have charge of this 
finished instrument. The quartette is hap- 
pily chosen. ‘ 

The morning service began at eleven 
‘o'clock. Following the organ was the read- 
ing of the. responsive service by the pas- 
tor. Rev. William B. Geoghegan read the 
Scripture, the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah 
and part of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Prayer by the pastor. Then sermon by Dr. 


Heren Coperanp, Photographer. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH AT FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


the same number of invitations for the evening 
service. Through the ‘illness of Mr. Rogers 
the dedication had been postponed from 
September 20 to this time. A very fine 
gathering of guests from New York and 
Boston, with the Rogers family, made the 
time very pleasant. There is an exceed- 
ingly noble chime of bells in the church 
tower, and these gave their greeting of wel- 
come to all, morning and evening. They 
are fine in tone and in every way worthy 
of the place they occupy. The tower of 
the church is very noble,—it is a picture 
of itself,—and the interior of the church 
simple and yet superb, rich in unobtrusive 


M. J. Savage on ‘The Church of the Liv- 
ing God,” which was a fitting theme for 
occasion and finely treated. ‘Then was an 
address by Rev. Robert Collyer, full of 
grace and truth, and the sweet kindness of 
his many memories of good. ‘This was 
followed by prayer from him; and, with the 
help of the choir and the singing of the con- 
gregation, the service was made a memora- 
ble one. Mr. Savage wrote a hymn for the 
occasion. The lunch was served in the par- 
ish house, and was a very cheerful and happy 
time. It was pleasant to see some of the 
former ministers there, Mr. Manchester of 
Salem, Mr. Butler of Quincy, whose voices 
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were also heard in prayer and benediction. 
The vesper service was at 7.30 P.M., and gave 
J. Wallace Goodrich, who supervised the build- 
ing of the organ, another opportunity to show 
its worth. The singers also showed their fine 
qualities of tone and range. The pastor 
had the opening prayer and Scripture, and 
Dr. M. J. Savage followed with prayer. 
Then there was a remarkable reading of 
the history and place of the church by Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan with keen insight and 
fine expression. An address by Rev. Robert 
Collyer told the story of an ancient church 
in his own dear Yorkshire. And thus 
came to a close a time of great rejoicing 
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in the dedication of this church that is to, 
endure for many years, and, in all its beauty 
and grace, to speak to the inhabitants of | 
mother-love and mother-life and the faith- 
ful remembrance of the heart of her son. 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


Il. 

The session Tuesday evening was devoted | 
to the review and discussion of two recent 
books that are of great importance. The 
first speaker was Rev. C. J. Staples, who re- 


viewed Prof. James’s ‘‘The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” 
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After speaking of the brilliant and inter- 
esting style of Prof. James’s book, and giving 
a rapid résumé of its course of thought and 
its positions, Mr. Staples spoke of it as a great 
storehouse of religious material and sug- 
gestive description, but as lacking in properly 
emphasizing and developing the sane, healthy, 
and normal type of religion, as neglecting the 
vital connection between religion and pro- 
gressive morality. He pointed out the fail- 
ure to distinguish between the subconscious, 
or instinctive, and the supra-conscious, or 
ideal realm of reality. Religion is not a 
thing finished It has a future. Though 


the book teaches how God enters the soul) 
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in many diverse ways, it is dissection, not 
life. Oscar Holtzmann’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus” in- 
creases in interest with the light thrown on 
its problems by the further work by the same 
author,—‘‘War Jesus Ekstatiker?”’ Prof. 
Fenn reviewed this latter work. It is a dis- 
cussion of the personality of Jesus. The 
author holds that the idea which occupied 
the mind of Jesus as to his messiahship was 
derived from his experience at baptism, and 
that this idea was ecstatic in character. But 
the reviewer held that we find no clear pass- 
age which surely testifies to ecstasy. He held 


rather that the religion of Jesus was the out- | 


come of the experience of life, and that the 
experience of Jesus was normal and human. 
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On Wednesday morning Rev. George R. 
Dodson gave a thoughtful paper on “‘Her- 
bert Spencer: An Appreciation.” Dr. Dod- 
son has made a special study of Spencer for 
several years, and this thoroughly sympa- 
thetic estimate of his life and work and phi- 
losophy was timely in view of the Spencer 
anniversary. Prof. G. T. Knight of Tufts 
followed with an address on ‘“‘Science and 
Free Will,’’—a paper which, though short, 
provoked one of the most animated dis- 
cussions of the whole session. After luncheon 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot read the paper on “‘Per- 
sonal Religion” which he afterward read at 
St. Louis. Discussion was cut short in order 
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that the members of the Institute might go 
for a drive as the guests of the school. A 
number of places of great interest were 
visited, among them the home of Washing- 
ton Irving. About three hours were occu- 
pied with the drive. 

The evening session had been awaited by 
many with curious interest. Immortality 
was to be discussed as a ‘chapter in the sur- 
vival of the fittest,”’ and in the minds of those 
present was still the memory of the morn- 
ing paper on evolutionary philosophy. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, the speaker in the evening, 
took the idea of evolution as not being repre- 
| sented as a direct line tending upward, rather 
|is it an irregular line. Progress is made toa 
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higher level, and then the line of succession 
moves forward instead of upward. Then 
from the plane of this movement some crea- 
tures have taken the upward path to a higher 
level, and there the horizontal movement is 
made again From this plane again some 
creatures move upward. Thus a multitude, 
in the onward movement of evolution, has 
come to the plane of humanity. From the 
plane of humanity there is the upward path 
of progress to the life that isimmortal. Is not 
this path a path that will be travelled only 
by some of humanity? Without attempting 
to come to exact conclusions, the speaker 
held that immortality is not the endowment 
of the race, but an attainment of those who 
are ‘‘fit.”’ Many questions were asked by 
the listeners after the paper; but the speaker 
had dealt with a subject in which he is still 
working, and in which his conclusions are 
not final for himself, and he indicated a dis- 
inclinatiow to being committed to conclusions 
which some of his hearers drew from his argu- 
ment. It is hoped that his further re- 
searches may be communicated to the In- 
stitute at some future meeting. 


(To be concluded.) 


The International Peace Congtess. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE, 


The thirteenth session of the International 
Peace Congress was held in Boston last week, 
and was a great success. The attendance 
was very large, most of the meetings being 
crowded. About one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates attended from other countries, one- 
half of them from Great Britain, a score 
from France, and there were representatives 
from Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Australia, and several other countries. 
Many of these were able men, with large 
experience of affairs, and for many years 
connected with the peace movement. The 
two persons who attracted most attention 
were the Baroness von Suttner from Aus- 
tria and Pastor Charles Wagner from Paris. 

This gathering made it very evident that 
there is a large and rapidly growing interest 
in the peace movement in this country. 
When evening meetings were held at the 
same hour in Tremont Temple, where most 
of the business sessions of the Congress con- 
vened, Faneuil Hall, and Park Street Church, 
they were all filled; and the last two places 
named would not hold nearly all who wished 
to attend. Many persons came to the Con- 
gress from other parts of the country, and 
extensive series of meetings were held in 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
following the adjournment of the Congress, 
at which the foreign delegates spoke. No 
previous session of the Congress has been 
so largely attended, and the delegates from 
other countries were enthusiastic in their 
expressions of delight at the interest mani- 
fested in this country, and at the warm hos- 
pitality with which they were received in 
Boston. 

This great meeting showed that the cause 
of peace is growing throughout the world, 
Men of business and affairs are largely tak- 
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It is being seen by these men that peace is 
essential to their success, and that war does 
not add anything of permanent value to the 
great commercial int--csts of the world. 
More and more these men are coming to 
realize that what they need is non-inter- 
ference on the part of rulers, a guarantee 
of peaceful right to trade wherever there 
are those who wish to buy. On the other 
hand, it was repeatedly declared in the Con- 
gress that the spirit of commercialism is the 
real cause of all wars that now take place, 
and that, if it were not for the greed of 
“‘money-getting, war would very soon cease. 
Some of the foreign delegates pointed out in 
most emphatic terms that such evils as ex- 
isted in Armenia, Kischinet, and Macedonia 
were wholly the result of greed, aided and 
abetted by governments that could easily 
bring them to an end if the good of humanity 
were considered. While these tendencies 
seem to be contradictory of each other, yet 
it is doubtless true that both are actively at 
work, and that both are making for the pro- 
motion of the cause of peace. The promise 
is that those who are favoring war in the in- 
terests of commercial success will soon come 
to see that they are not securing the re- 
sults they desire, but are really making per- 
manent prosperity impossible. 

The most notable address given before the 
Congress was undoubtedly that of Hon. John 
Hay, who spoke with clearness, emphasis, 
and political insight. He evidently voiced 
the opinions of President Roosevelt, who 
had expressed to many of the delegates, 
when they called upon him on their way from 
a peace meeting in St. Louis, his purpose to 
call another session of The Hague Con- 
ference as soon as practicable. No Secre- 
tary of State or other member of a cabinet 
had attended the Congress at any of its 
previous sessions, and Mr. Hay’s address 
was regarded by the foreign delegates as a 
remarkable indication of the growth of the 
peace cause. They expressed great enthusi- 
asm at the interest taken in the movement 
by Mr. Roosevelt and his promise to as- 
semble the nations again at The Hague. 
While the United States was severely criti- 
cised for not having promoted the cause of 
arbitration between nations, even lagging 
behind other countries in this respect, the 
delegates evidently looked to this country 
to take the most advanced position in every- 
thing connected with the cause of peace, 
especially as represented in the actions of 
governments, 

In another direction these meetings were 
deeply significant. It is evident that the 
peace movement has passed by the period 
of mere sentiment, though this element was 
not by any means lacking. ‘The leaders feel 
that the time has come for business methods, 
for active educational work, and for effective 
organization. It is no longer enough to talk 
and to pass resolutions. What is now needed 
is the teaching the mass of the people the 
worth of peace and the development of the 
heroic spirit that comes with the growth of 
a peaceful form of life. A new patriotism 
must be produced that will not find love of 
country in hatred of other peoples or in 


ing an active interest in it, and are giving| making war on them. This need was often 
it the sanction of their approval and support. | referred to in the Congress, and its urgency 


‘form as to command attention. 
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was considered from many points of view. 
It was clearly indicated that the peace cause 
is not opposed to patriotism, but only to that 
jingo type of it which disregards all sense 
of proportion and the fitness of things, A 
new, broader, and more humane patriotism, 
of larger spirit and nobler type, that shall 
be in harmony with good will toward all and 
the progress of humanitarianism, was pro- 
nounced to be the most urgent ethical need 
of the time. To develop this wiser love of 
country it was pointed out that a saner edu- 
cation was desirable, and that the cause of 
peace must be carried into all the public 
schools and colleges in the form of sound 
ethical teachings. 

Other methods were suggested for the 
furthering of the peace cause. The com- 
mittee on propagandism proposed that the 
cost of one battleship, $7,000,000, should be 
raised for the promotion of the movement, 
by establishing centres in all the leading 
capitals of the world} to. be housed in such 
The wealthy 
men of all countries were to be asked to 
raise this sum; and it was felt that, as soon 
as they realized that peace is essential to 
commercial prosperity, they would gladly 
make such contribution. With this sum a 
great educational work in the form of lectures, 
pamphlets, books, newspapers, was to be 
undertaken. Many other means of pro- 
moting the spirit of good will among men 
were discussed, and the meeting was through- 
out one of great hope and courage. 

The Congress made it evident that the 
peace movement is not promoted by a small 
group of fanatics, or by a little company of 
idealists, but is a great and widely ramifying 
world tendency of the present day. It has 
many of the characteristics of other reforms 
of the present and the past, one of these 
being that it has a warm affinity for other 
movements designed to promote human wel- 
fare. The ‘‘community of reforms” was 
often spoken of in the early reform period in 
New England, from 1830 to 1850, and the 
same tendency is seen now. ‘The promoters 
of peace are drawn toward other reforms 
and receive them in a tolerant spirit, not to 
be found elsewhere. At the same time, the 
peace cause draws to itself the friends of all 
other reforms. This is natural and in- 
evitable, even if it leads in some instances to 
a suspicion of the promoters of peace and 
their methods. It has the advantage of 
giving strength, vigor, and a nobly tolerant 
spirit to such reforms. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the peace cause is now 
in the hands of practical men, who are not 
seeking to create false sentiment, but to 
bring about results that will commend 
themselves to business and commercial 
men, 

Never before has the cause of peace 
seemed so full of promise or found accept- 
ance with so large a number of men who 
have a controlling influence in the affairs of 
nations. It is not to be anticipated that it 
will bring war at once to an end, but some- 
thing is likely to be accomplished in the 
way of securing a reduction of the vast 
military and naval equipments of the world, 
in promoting arbitration as a means of 
settling national disputes, and in bringing 
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about a World Court and, sooner or later, a 
World Congress. ‘These results are not chi- 
merical, but are desired by rulers, and are 
demanded by the commercial interests of all 
the leading nations. The Congress is ac- 
complishing a noble work in bringing these 
needs to the attention of the people every- 
where and in creating a demand for them 
in all countries. 


Daniel W. Morehouse. 


As if they heard of the release of one im- 
prisoned wrongfully, Mr. Morehouse’s friends 
have heard of his death, releasing him from 
a condition which for more than a year has 
been extremely burdensome to him and al- 
most intolerable for those who watched from 
day to day the passing of his proper self. 
The dreadful fear was that the vigorous body 
would outlive a ruined mind. But now he 
is at rest. The sudden end, October 3, was 
not without some painful premonition. 

Mr. Morehouse was born in Lockport, 
N.Y., Feb. 4, 1844. His. name, ‘‘ Daniel 
Webster,”’ his father had honored by a life 
of industry and probity. He received a pub- 
lic school education, in his later youth (when 
seventeen) taking a course in Eastman’s 
Business College. From his eleventh to his 
fifteenth year he lived upon a farm and found 
the farm life so attractive that to crown his 
life with an ultimate return to it was through 
his maturer life a cherished dream. From 
the farm he followed his father back to Lock- 
port and mastered there the carriage-maker’s 
trade. After his first marriage, in 1865, he 
engaged in various mercantile pursuits, 
school-teaching, and journalism, with vari- 
able success, for some time editing a daily 
paper with much pleasure in the work. But 
all the time his heart was yearning for the 
ministry, and in 1877 he went to Meadville, 
took the full course, and graduated in 1880. 
In his later years he was one of the trustees 
of the school, and was always engaged in its 
fortunes and devoted to its interests. 

The society in Newburyport, Mass., wel- 
comed him as its minister in 1881 and his 
ministry in that place had six years con- 
tinuance. It was earnest, faithful, and as- 
piring, stamping on the society and the 
community the impression of an entirely 
honest, sincere, and consecrated man. Those 
who questioned the soundness of his opin- 
ions never questioned the purity of his 
motives nor the goodness of his heart. His 
best achievement was not as a preacher, but 
as a teacher and pastor and friend. The 
instrument of his teaching was a week-day 
class for religious study, in which he had re- 
markable success. As a preacher he ap- 
proached his work with less academic prepa- 
ration than the more fortunate enjoy, and 
his predilection for the deeper problems of 
religion marred the simplicity of his dis- 
course. There was, moreover, then and 
always, a lack of color in his style, a prefer- 
ence for abstract to concrete forms of speech 
which did not make for popular apprecia- 
tion. As a pastor he prevailed by his 
kindly interest in his people and his quick 
and vital sympathy with their joys and 
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thoughts were to him, after he left Newbury- 
port, a perpetual benediction, while his fond 
heart was always yearning for the affectionate 
relationship which the conditions of his life 
in New York could not secure to him in the 
former manner and degree. In the trying 
times of 1884 the strength of his conviction 
and the frankness of his utterance alienated 
some of his people; but the testimony of his 
successor is, ‘‘Never did I know a-man’s 
ministry more absolutely free from moral 
guile, more manly in its spirit, more as- 
piring and self-sacrificing in its endeavor.” 

Mr. Morehouse came to New York in 
1887 to assume the office of secretary of the 
Middle States Conference, with which he com- 
bined that of superintendent for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. His steady faith- 
fulness was rewarded with a liberal measure 
of success. By his initiative and fostering 
care the number of churches in the conference 
was doubled. There were twenty-five at 
first and fifty further om. But this numerical 
gain was an inadequate measure of his work. 
Extremely just and careful and deliberate, 
some were impatient with his plodding pace; 
but his wisdom was justified by its effects. 
He had great skill in dealing with persons, 
in judging of the fitness of men for particular 
places, in disentangling parish snarls. He 
was very helpful to the parishes in their 
choice of ministers, and to the ministers in 
their choice of parishes He made himself 
a host of friends in the various parishes by 
his devotion to his work. He did much to 
induce a more cordial fellowship among the 
churches of the conference, and he won the 
confidence and support of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women and its several 
Alliances to a pronounced degree. His pro- 
grammes and other arrangements for the 
conference meetings were generally well con- 
ceived, and similarly those which he formu- 
lated for the National Conference, of which 
he was secretary from 1894 to 1903. It is 
true his faith was Coleridgian in the normal 
capacity of the individual for hearing talk. 
I am afraid that here he overrated his own 
strength. That he overtaxed it by his long 
journeys to and fro on conference business 
there can be no doubt, for he had not the 
resilience of health or temperament which 
such things require. They wore him down 
until he broke. Then for a few years his 
was the hard experience of the man who 
knows his work to be beyond his strength. 
He resigned his office April 1, 1903, and was 
about to enter into the enjoyment of the long- 
wished-for life in West Springfield, Mass., 
when a severe illmess made a serious and 
threatening invalidism henceforth the habit 
of his life. Those whom he had served so 
well did their best to cheer him with a warm 
expression and substantial token of their 
gratitude, and all that love could do for him 
was done untiringly, and still it was a weary 
way, and death came as a friend. 

In the more intimate relations of his life 
Mr. Morehouse was one of the most gentle and 
affectionate of men, conscientious in the dis- 
charge of every personal trust, quietly happy 
in his friends, and very dear to them,—a 
man of public spirit and high political ideals, 
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his books, and the best that had been thought 
and written in the world was his continual 
solace and delight. In the mean time, those 
who did not know him in the bosom of his 
family did not know half his worth, less even 


of his joy. 
Mr. Morehouse was married in 1865 to 
Harriet Louisa Richardson, who died in 


1891, and in 1894 to Martha Adelaide Bird. 
There were no children by the first marriage; 
a son and daughter by the second, who are 
now eight and nine years old. There was a 
funeral service in the Springfield héme con- 
ducted by Mr. Morehouse’s friend, Rev. 
Bradley Gilman, and a second in the New- 
buryport church conducted by Rev. William 
M. Brundage and Dr. Samuel C. Beane, the 
present pastor of the church. All things 
were done as he would have desired. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Mrs. Charles H. Merriam. 


The passing on of Mrs. Charles H. Merriam, 
Leominster, Mass., at a ripe old age—beyond 
fourscore years—marks the departure from 
that community of one thoroughly known 
and widely respected. The end came like 
a peaceful sunset. Mrs. Merriam’s brightness 
of mind and interest in life continued down 
to the very last. She completed her earth 
life in the summer home on the Wilder 
farm, very near the spot where she was 
born. The funeral service was held on 
September 23. 

Many ministers of our faith will recall 
her home and its hospitality with grateful 
thoughts. She was loyal to the Unitarian 
church in Leominster, and in her prime, 
with her husband, Hon. C. H. Merriam, so 
prominent in its affairs, together they stood 
as worthy representatives of the cause in 
the town and county. In that home and 
under that influence I spent the first seven 
years of my ministerial life. It is great 
satisfaction to know that this loyalty and 
home hospitality continue in the family. 

Her sympathies were always in the right 
direction and maintained with constancy. 
Her interest in the young and her love of 
nature were conspicuous traits in her charac- 
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sorrows. As a friend he attached to himself | The routine of his work, so threatening to 
a great many men and women whose kind his intellectual life, never weaned him from | 
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ter. Blessed with a cheerful temperament, 
possessor of a faith in the spirit world, 
favored by unbroken health, she passed 
through many vicissitudes triumphantly. 
The memory of her will often gladden life’s 
daily duties for those who knew her best. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
: Society. 


THE PROGRAMME. 


In the advertising columns of this num- 
ber will be found the complete programme 
of the annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, to be held at Fairhaven, Mass., Octo- 
ber 26 and 27. This has been mailed to all 
our contributing Sunday-schools, and, ac- 
companying it, full directions as to the rights 
of the delegates, and what is expected of 
them. It is to be hoped that the notifi- 
cation required will be forwarded as early as 
possible to the committee at Fairhaven, Mr. 
Job C. Tripp, chairman. It is impossible to 
state anything definite about trains at the 
time of writing. The time-tables of the 
different roads change about the 23d of 
October. There are always certain ones that 
are hardly ever altered through the year, 
running to New Bedford and Fairhaven. It 
will be remembered that there are two routes. 
Those who go to New Bedford will find trans- 
portation by trolley from the station across 
the river to Fairhaven,—a short, pleasant, 
ride. Those who go to Fairhaven directly 
are landed a few blocks from the church. 

It will be seen that an effort has been made 
to present those subjects to the meetings 
which are in the minds of Sunday-school 
workers. As these annual autumn meetings 
are primarily for Sunday-school workers, op- 
portunity is taken to invite those to speak 
who are specially qualified by a thorough 
knowledge of their subject. 


A NOTED MAN. 


Many of our readers have refreshed their 
spirits, no doubt, by reading Charles Wag- 
ner’s “The Simple Life.’ The author has 
secured a good hearing in the United States 
through this book, which calls the fevered 
life of America away from the bustle to calm- 
ness and meditation. Charles Wagner is a 
minister in Paris, in charge of an independent 
Protestant society. He has been visiting us, 
partly for the purpose of attending the Peace 
Congress in Boston. On his way he stopped 
at Philadelphia, and there, with a group of 
ministers and laymen, gave utterance to this 
sentiment. Some one asked him, ‘‘ You be- 
lieve in the Sunday-school?”’ The narrator 
says, ‘“‘Pastor Wagner wheeled squarely round 
and faced me, while those eyes of his fairly 
flashed.” He uses broken English, and said: 
“T let no man haf the Sunday-school when 
Iam at home. / haf it.” Then he went on 
to explain that he deemed the Sunday-school 
a supremely important part of his ministry. 
Indeed, his first work in the ministry was 
the starting of a Sunday-school before he 
had a church, The writer of this incident 
adds that Mr, Wagner is going to: express 
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his convictions in print, before long, as to 
the place of Sunday-schools in American life. 
I shall give some report of this statement in 
this department when the article appears. 


BIBLE STUDY. 


Now and then some one says to me that 
Bible study is hardly necessary, since the 
tide of modern enlightenment is so strong. 
There are some signs to the contrary. Prof. 
Luther T. Townsend of Boston has written 
a new book entitled “‘Adam and Eve.” Dr. 
Townsend declares that there is no evidence 
of any kind that Adam was not born the 
first man. There is no evidence that he was 
not perfect in body and mind. There is no 
evidence, he claims, that Cain did not build 
a city, and that Jubal’s brother was not a 
worker in brass and iron. In other words, 
our Methodist friend adheres without flinch- 
ing to the literal interpretation of the legends 
of Genesis throughout. 

As an English journal says, this is even a 
little stronger than the position of Prof. 
Sayce, who declares that the critical analysis 
of the Pentateuch is ‘‘a fantastic mirage and 
a medley of impossibilities.”’ The arena of 
religious discussion must be greatly in the 
Bible for some time to come. Light must be 
thrown in upon the subjects involved in its 
chapters before the different sects can talk 
intelligently one with another, and before a 
mutual basis of understanding can be reached 
in the religious world. The moral of which 
is that our Sunday-schools should educate 
the children thoroughly and intelligently on 
this subject. 

The ‘Bible Questions” department in 
Every Other Sunday excites considerable in- 
terest among the young people. The winners 
in the competition for best per cent. of an- 
swers were three last month, each making 
a 100 mark. 


CALIFORNIA NEWS. 


One of the cheering signs in our work 
is the starting of organizations, in which 
Sunday-school workers gather for consulta- 
tion and inspiration. Of recent origin is 
“The Bay Conference of Sunday-school 
Workers,” with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. This union includes the superin- 
tendents, teachers, and ministers about San 
Francisco Bay,—five churches. The presi- 
dent is Rev. Bradford Leavitt; the secretary, 
Prof. Fred T. Moore. 

One of the subjects to be considered at 
the annual meeting at Fairhaven relates to 
the possible growth of churches from pre- 
ceding Sunday-schools. An illustration can 
be found in the Alameda church, California, 
which began from a Sunday-school sustained 
by a circle of Unitarian women. The society 
is flourishing, and the Sunday-school is par- 
ticularly vigorous, as it well may be with 
such antecedents. The Alameda people, so 
I learn from a correspondent, ‘‘are now put- 
ting about $500 into the work with the young 
people.” This sum is divided among the 
kindergarten teacher, the leader of singing, 
leader in the junior church and other depart- 
ments, which represent the week-day ac- 
tivities of the Sunday session. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BorN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


NORTH MIDDLESEX FEDERATION, 


The North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Societies held their autumn meet- 
ing at Ayer, Mass., September 17. 

The first speaker was Miss Ruth Fisher 
of Westford, whose paper was “Jesus’ Il- 
lustrations from Nature,” showing how 
Jesus’ talks were influenced by the nature 
in Palestine. 

Following this paper, the guilds gave re- 
ports on the Cheerful Letter work. Of 
the eight guilds in the federation four have 
carried on the work for some time, two have 
done it for a few months, and two have 
not as yet tried anything in that line. 

Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Watertown 
gave a very strong talk on ‘“The emphasis 
needed in our Liberal Faith to-day.” After 
the noon recess the reports from the differ- 
ent societies showed an attendance of about 
seventy-five. 

A collection was taken for the mission- 
ary work of Rev. J. L. Douthit at Shelter- 
ville, Ill. After this Rev. John H. Apple- 
bee of West Roxbury gave a most earnest 
talk on “Temperance,” and Rev. R. C. 
Douthit told of the work, entailing much 
self-sacrifice and hardship, which his father 
had done in Illinois. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3.30. 

FLORENCE K, GatTEs, Secretary. 


A BOOK OF DAYS: A UNITARIAN CALENDAR, 


The calendar for 1905, published by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, is almost 
ready. This calendar differs in only a few 
ways from our former publications, and 
we hope that it will be as satisfactory to 
the public.and to the unions as they were. 

There is a quotation for every day in this 
calendar, and the quotations are chosen from 
the writings of fifty-three prominent men 
and women. The price will be as usual,— 
50 cents apiece, 30 cents by the dozen, and 
transportation. As the National Union de- 
pends on the sale of this calendar for a part 
of the year’s expenses, will not every mem- 
ber take a personal interest in bringing it 
to the notice of buyers? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster on ~ 
Tuesday, October 18, at 10 A.M, Rev. 
George L. Chaney will read an essay on 
“Southern Men of Letters.’’ Frederic J. 
Gauld, Scribe. 

The twenty-ninth annual conference of 
the Unitarian churches of Michigan will 
meet at Mt. Pleasant, October 26 and 27, 
Dr. S. A. Eliot and Rev. W. M. Backus, 
the Western secretary, will be present; and 
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Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago and Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany of Toledo, Ohio, are also 
expected. A full attendance is earnestly 
desired. 


Rev. Harry E. Gilchrist of Oneonta, 
N.Y., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Middle States and Canada, 
is hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months after the date of his ac- 
ceptance by this committee, he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Oct. 
5, 1904. George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, 
Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Rev. Otto von Zech of Philadelphia, Pa., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months after the date of his ac- 
ceptance by this committee, he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Fellowship granted Oct, 
5, 1904. George H. Badger, John P. Forbes. 
Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will meet at Har- 
vard on Saturday, October 15. Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Hayward will conduct the devotional 
service at 9.45 A.M. Rev. J. P. Sheafe 
will welcome the federation. Other speakers 
of the morning will be Miss Ruth Fisher, 
Rev. J. C. Duncan, and Rey. Loren B. 
Macdonald, who will speak on ‘‘Christian 
Courtesy.” The Harvard Union will pro- 
vide luncheon at twelve o’clock. The 
afternoon session will begin at 2 P.M. There 
will be a service of song, a roll-call, and re- 
ports from the various unions represented, 
and discussion of methods and plans of 
union work. Addresses will be made by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton on ‘The Call to 
the Youth of To-day,” and by Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Braintree. The meet- 
ing will adjourn at 3.50 P.M. 


Meetings. 


NortH MIppLEsEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-seventh session of the Conference 
will be held with the First Parish, West- 
ford, Rev, B. H. Bailey, minister, on Thurs- 
day, October 20, Rev. Ellery Channing 
Butler of Quincy will give the morning essay, 
and Rev. William H. Furman of Wilton will 
open the discussion. Rev. John F. Malick 
of Littleton will conduct the noon devotional 
meeting. In the afternoon there will be a 
discussion of ‘‘Interdenominational Fellow- 
ship,” by Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
Rev. John M. Greene, D.D., and Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell, Rev. Herbert 
H. Mott of Nashua, and others. 


SoutH WorcESTER FEDERATION,—The Oc- 
tober meeting of the South Worcester Fed- 


eration of Young People’s Religious Unions , 


was held in Hopedale, Sunday, October 2. 
The meeting opened at 4.30, President Rich- 
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Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no other. 


The Expl«nation.—It is hard for some people to 
understand how the Paine Furniture Company can offer 
the equivalent of custom-made furniture at such low prices 
—as witness the Library Table for $10.75 advertised by 
them to-day. The secret is this: By making several 
pieces from one design at one time, the cost of building is 
very materially lessened, yet on account of the compara- 
tively small number offered for sale the result is practi- 
cally the same as a private order for each purchaser. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


IN THE 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Fairhaven, [lass., Oct. 26 and 27, 1904. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Wednesday, October 26, 4 p.m. 


Kindergarten and Primary Department. Mrs. CHaR.Es A. 
Lane of Hingham, Mass., will preside, with open- 
ing address. Paper by Miss Sara C. BuLLARD 
of Boston, on “The Value of + mphasis.’’ To be 
followed by general remarks, conference and dis- 
cussion, on this and other topics. 


Wednesday Evening, 7.45. 
Sermon by Rev. Paut Revere Frotuincuam, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston. 


Thursday, October 27. Forenoon. 


g.00 AM. Devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. Rusu 
R. Surppen, Brockton, Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the Society. 

9.45 AM. Reading of the Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Epwarp A. Horton. 

10.15 A.M. Consideration of Directors’ Report, discus- 
sion of amendment, election of officers, and miscella- 
neous business. 

11.00 A.M. Three fifteen-minute addresses. General sub- 
ject, “The Sunday-school in its Outward Activities.” 
1. Rev. W. CHANNING Brown. Subject, “A Sun- 

day-school as the Result of Post-office Mis- 
sion and Similar Work.’”’ 

2. Rev. Marcaret B. BARNARD, Rowe, Mass. 
Subject, “ Uhe Sunday-school as the Beginning 
for a Church in a Community without any 
Church Organization.” 

3. Rev. A. L. Hupson, Newton, Mass. Subject, 
“The Sunday-school as a Source of Church 
Growth.’”’ 

11.45 A.M. Address by Rev. Henry T. Secrist, All 
Souls’ Church. Roxbury, Mass. Subject, “The 
Increase of Sunday school Membership.” 


12.10 P.M. General discussion and remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each, 
12.45 P.M. Intermission and collation. 
Thursday, October 27. Afternoon. 


2.00 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transaction of 
Unfinished Business, and other matters. 
2.30 P.M. Address by Mr. Witt1am C. Barsgs, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Fall River. Mass. Sub- 
ject, ““What Sunday-schools and Public Schools 
can learn from each other. 
2.55 P.M. Three fifteen-minute addresses. General sub- 
ject, “Chief Needs of Sunday-schools to-day.” 
1. Mrs. W. H. Greecey, Cambridge, Mass. 
ject, “*The Better Study of the Bible.” 

2. Rev. ARTHUR B. Wuirney, Passaic, N.J. Sub- 
ject, “The Right Ordering of the Sunday- 
school,”’ 


Sub- 
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3. Rev. WititAm I. LAwrance, Winchester, Mass. 
Subject, ‘The Increase of the Religious Spirit 
and Expression.” 

3.40 P.M. General discussion and remarks. 
limited to five minutes each. 
4.15 P.M. Adjournment, 


Speeches 


The hospitality of the Fairhaven homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 26, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches or 
schools. The full delegation of three persons is entitled 
to vote at all business meetings of the Society. Meetings 
are open to all. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

The special attention of delegate members and pastors 
of contributing churches wishing to avail themselves of the 
Fairhaven hospitality on Wednesday night is called to the 
following directions : — 

1. To send their names as soon as possible, and in no 
case later than Monday, October 24, to Mr. Job C. Tripp, 
Fairhaven. 

2 To put the proper prefix of Mr., Mrs., or Miss to 
their names. 

For information as to trains, see the official time-tables 
for New Bedford and Fairhaven. Owing to changes at 
this season of the year, it is not possible to give accurate 
details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, itis not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Marriages. 


At Lynn, 4th inst., at the Unitarian church, by Rev- 
Samuel Barrett Stewart, the bride’s father, Dr. Warren 
Buxton Stone, of Schenectady, N.Y., and Ottoline Bixby 
Stewart. 


Deaths. 


REV. CARLTON A. STAPLES. 


Whereas our former pastor, the Rev. Carlton A. 
Staples, has passed serenely to his eternal rest, there- 
fore we, the members of the First Congregational So- 
ciety, assembled at its annual meeting, desire to express 
our sorrow at parting with our beloved friend, and to re- 
call gratefully the eight years ot his pastorate, when we 
were brought in close contact with his earnest soul, 

Mr. Staples was a living example of the Christ spirit, 
a man of the people, brave, vigorous, and with a heart 
sweet aud sincere to the core. No person, however hum- 
ble, approached him with diffidence or left him without a 
feeling of his personal interest and a kindly word. 
Abounding in charity for all other forms of sincere faith, 
the voice from his pulpit ever rang clear for the tenets of 
his Unitarian belief, and his powers were always at the 
service of his co-religionists. He loved his people and 
this church, and the building of this chapel during his 
pastorate was the fulfilment of his wishes and a lasting 
memorial of his enthusiastic work among us. 

Mr. Staples was not only a Unitarian minister and loy- 
ing friend, he was also a true patriot. He loved his coun- 
try and gave it joyful service in its time of great peril, and 
in his later life he cherished its history and did much to 
preserve its memorials to the younger generation, 

In memory of his devotion to this church, we do hereby 
vote that this slight memorial of his character and services 
be placed upon the records of this society, and that copies 
shall be sent to the honored wife and son of our beloved 
friend and pastor of former days, Carlton A. Staples. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
ano EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


\ HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
¥ change and be healthy and happy in ““Old Va.?? 
Write for facts to one who ed. . S. Reap, High- 
‘and Springs Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WANTED. 

A lady would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady, Boston or suburbs preferred. Wages mod- 
erate. Address “L,’’ Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 
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ard K. Newman in the chair. Theodore 
H. Sheldon welcomed the federation in 
behalf of the guild of A Kempis. Arthur 
H. Estabrook, Leicester, Theodore H. Shel- 
don, Hopedale, and Herbert L. Carter, 
Worcester, were appointed a nominating 
committee to report in January. An invi- 
tation was accepted from the South Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Religious Union of 
Worcester to meet with them in January. 
It was voted that a letter of condolence 
be sent to the relatives of the late Senator 
Hoar. An interesting paper on ‘“‘Unitarian- 
ism’’ was read by Leslie P. Leland of Worces- 
ter. Miss Florence Belding gave a short 
talk about the North Federation. Lunch 
was served between the afternoon and even- 
ing sessions. The evening speakers were 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of Worcester, 
who spoke interestingly on ‘The Preserva- 
tion of Youth,” and Rev. Elbert W. Whit- 
ney of Milford, who gave a pleasing and 
instructive address on “‘A Plea for Readi- 
ness.” Flora Messinger, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The eighteenth annual meeting will be held 
with the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, on 
Thursday and Friday, October 20 and 21. 
There will be a preliminary ministers’ meet- 
ing Thursday afternoon, with an essay, “‘ Uni- 
tarianism as a Philosophy of Religion,” by 
Rev. Harry White, and a review of Prof. 
Caird’s ‘“‘The Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers,” by Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. The programme of the confer- 
ence follows: Thursday evening, service of 
worship, with address of welcome by Mr. 
A. L, Agatin, president board of trustees, 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth; response 
by Prof, A. W. Rankin, president of the con- 
ference, Minneapolis; conference sermon by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., followed by a reception 
of new members into the church; presenta- 
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tion address by Rev. Harry White, and right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. R. W. Boynton 
and Rey. S. A. Eliot. Friday morning, busi- 
ness session, with reports;° address, ‘“‘Our 
Denominational Needs,’ Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Chicago; and devotional service, conducted 
by Rev. C. F. Niles, Menomonie, Wis., after- 
noon, a. conference on Practical Methods, 
with brief addresses: ‘‘The New Movement 
in Religious Education,’ Mr. Charles Alden 
Smith, principal Duluth Central High School; 
“What shall we do for the young people ?’’ 
Rev. C. F. Niles; ‘‘The Work of the Women’s 
Alliance,” speaker to be announced; ‘How 
can we reach our Foreign-born Population ?”’ 
Rev. A. E. Norman; ‘‘The Church as a Moral 
Force in the Community,” Rev. J. H. Jones; 
‘How can we become more Effective Bearers 
of our Message?” Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
Friday evening, closing session, platform 
meeting, ‘‘Some Aspects of Liberal Religion” ; 
addresses on ‘‘The Simplicity of a Rational 
Faith,’ by Rev. H. F. M. Ross, Winnipeg; 
“The Place and Authority of the Bible To- 


|; day,” Rev. E. A. Cantrell, Luverne; ‘‘Her- 


bert Spencer’s Contribution to Religious 
Thought,” Mr. L. J. Hopkins, Duluth; and 
“The Unique Value of Unitarianism,” Rey. 
W. M. Backus. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—The Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society: On October 5 the new pastor, 
Rev. Henry Goodson Ives, was installed. At 
the council previous to the ordination ser- 
vice the pastor-elect made a brief statement 
as to his education, professional equipment, 
purpose of work, and spirit of service. Born 
in London, Eng., in 1872, he came to To- 
ronto, Canada, at fourteen years of age with 
his family. After studying at the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, he 
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took charge, in a year, of scientific work in 
Rochester, N.Y. He then entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from which he was 
graduated in 1897 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. He was with the Standard Oil 
Company in Philadephia three years as 
After studying the ethical culture 
movement under the direct guidance of Prof. 
Adler, he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School and took the regular three years’ 
course, graduating last June. At the in- 
stallation, Rev. R. E. Andrews, Congrega- 
tionalist minister of East Andover, invoked 
the divine blessing, Prof. J. F. Morton read 
the Scripture, and Prof. W. W. Fenn de- 
livered the sermon. Rev. J. C. Mitchell of 
Lebanon gave the ordination prayer. Rey. 
Charles J. Staples of Burlington, Vt., charged 
the minister to be optimistic, proud of his 
profession, patient in awaiting results, and 
to cultivate a joyous ease in discharging his 
duties. Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Frank- 
lin Falls invited Mr. Ives to “the fellowship of 
the picket line.”’ ‘It is good,” he said, “‘to 
be surrounded by fellow-workers, but grander 
to be doing pioneer work for-those who shall 
come after”’ He welcomed him to the 
fellowship of aspiration and work. “Over 
the old church was written the word ‘Sal- 
vation.’ Over the new is inscribed ‘Ser- 
vice.’”’ In the enforced absence of Rey. 
Frank S. C. Wicks of Brighton, Mass., the 
charge to the people was given by Rey. 
Louis H. Buckshorn of Concord, who ap- 
pealed to the people to remember the mutual 
responsibility between the pastor and his 
people. Rev. D. P. Patch, pastor of the 
Congregational church of Franklin, closed 
the services with a prayer. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. Clayton R. 
Bowen: The annual parish meeting was held 
on the evening of October 6, with a large at- 
tendance. Very satisfactory reports were 


A Good Range Talk | 


with the Glenwood dealer and one careful look at the Oven, 
Sectional Top and Baking Damper and youll want anew 
Glenwood — and youll want it badly — 
It beats the ‘worry kind? 


Glenwood 


“Makes Cooking Easy”? 


Leading Dealers Sell them Everywhere as the Standard Range. 
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heard from the trustees and the various so- 
cieties connected with the church, showing 
a healthy growth in all departments. The 
most notable event in the past year is the 
complete restoration of the church building, 
without and within, given by a member of 
the parish in memory of her mother. The 
interior is finished in ivory white and two 
tones of green, carpet, cushions, woodwork, 
and walls blending in perfect harmony of 
color. All the decoration conforms to a 
simple and plain design, the same simplicity 
being carried out in the massive chandelier 
and fixtures of dull brass. The pulpit fur- 
niture is of fumed oak, upholstered in moss- 
green plush. The outside is painted a light 
buff, with pearl-gray trimmings, the heavy 
front doors being finished in mahogany, with 
massive Gothic lock and hinges of dull brass. 
The complete effect is of a harmony and 
beauty rarely seen in a church of the size. 
The parish is becomingly proud of its lovely 
sanctuary, and cherishes the profoundest 
appreciation of the gift and of the spirit that 
prompted it. The service of dedication was 
held on Wednesday evening, September 28, 
and was an occasion of great gratification and 
pleasure. The audience, made up of ad- 
herents of all the churches of the village, 
crowded the church to the doors.- The 
Scripture was read by Rev. Charles P. Well- 
man, the prayer of dedication being offered 
by J. Edward Wright, D.D., of Montpelier, 
Vt., with whom Mr. Wellman is colleague. 
The sermon, on ‘“‘The Beauty of Holiness 
and the Holiness of Beauty,’ was given by 
Rey. William I. Lawrance of Winchester, 
Mass. ‘The music was of unusual excellence, 
notable being solos by Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Wright Calvert of Keene and Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard of Boston. Mr. Bowen, though be- 
ginning work as instructor in the Meadville 
Theological School in January, remains, by 
general request, minister of the parish until 
September, 1905. 


Sunday School Society Nominations. 


The nominating committee appointed 
to present candidates for election of officers, 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, to be held at Fairhaven, 
Mass., October 27, presents “the following 
names. ‘The by-laws stipulate that six 
members of the full board of twenty shall 
be persons residing outside of New Eng- 
land.. As there are but three of the members 
at present fulfilling this requirement, the 
committee is obliged to name three more 
such, in order to comply with the by-law. 

For president, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
Boston, Mass.; vice-presidents, Mr. Charles 
A, Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., and Rev. 
A. M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; clerk, Miss 
Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. Directors, term expiring 1907, 
Mr. Henry H. Putnam, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs, Henry H. Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, 
Iowa. Rusu R., SHIPPEN, 

Chairman of Committee. 
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A CUSTOM PATTERN AT $10.75 


You will find it a safe rule in life to take 


some things just as quick as they are 
offered — especially certain unique pieces 


of furniture. 


Here is originality in a Library 
is practically a pri- 
vate design from the boards of 
one of the cleverest designers 


Table. It 


in this country. 


The wood is solid oak in weathered 
picture shows. 


finish. There are five drawers, as the 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
$1.00 per hundred. 3 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it ix 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. CuuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine _of_the 


eae Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
i 


illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. THe BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 11. LipzeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosepH PrigestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat_ O‘cLock 1s 1T 1n Rericion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Wi1npows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_ HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkiInG Tukory 1n Ernics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN UnirartAn Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity or THR CuristiAN.CuurcH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. Tue SuperstTiTious anD THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT., By 
ee James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Fach sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur_ 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons» 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“SUNSET LIMITED”’ 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California, 


Connections at San Francisco for 


Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines & Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, time tables, etc., railroad and steamship tickets, 
address 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
E.E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


“My daughter,’ said the father, “has 
always been accustomed to all the luxuries 


of wealth,” ‘‘Yees,” replied the count, 
bristling up. ‘Zat ees what I am.”—Ex- 
change. 


“Jones, do you happen to know any one 
who has a horse for sale?” inquired Brown. 
“I have reasons for believing that Green 
has,” replied Jones. ‘“Why do you think 


so?” ‘Because I sold him one yesterday?” 


Chicago News. 


“ ® 


“General,” said the fair vegetarian,‘‘you 


should abandon the beef diet. Look at the 
deer. It eats nothing but geass and leaves, 
and yet it can outrun the hounds for hours.” 
“Madam, I require food that will prevent my 
running,’’—Detroit Free Press. 


In the midst of a stormy discussion a 
gentleman rose to settle the matter in dis- 
pute. Waving his hand majestically, he 
began, ‘Gentlemen, all I want is common 
sense’— “Quite right,” interrupted another. 
And the meeting broke up in a laugh. 


There cannot, says the Boston Transcript, 
be a very pronounced sense of humor in the 
Spanish town which organized a bull fight 
in order to raise funds for the London So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to carry on its work in foreign coun- 
tries. 


“It has come to my ears that you are 
calling me ‘the governor,” said the old 
man, sternly. “Are you?’ “I might as 
well admit it,’’ said the young man, con- 
tritely. ‘You ought,” continued the old 
gentleman,—‘“‘you ought to have more re- 
spect for your mother.’’—Cincinnatr In- 
qutrer. 


A certain stage driver receives much of 
his earnings from the transient summer 
population. The townspeople call him Ab- 
ner, and some of the summer folk asserted 
the same liberty. This he resented, and 
told them that he was Mr. Hanson. One 
of: the townsmen asked him about it, and 
he said, ‘“‘I just as soon our folks would 
call me Abner, but it’s them transoms that 
I object to.” 


A Paisley man, visiting Glasgow, much 
admired the statue of Sir John Moore, 
which is an erect figure. Soon afterward 
he brought another Paisley man to see the 
statue; but, not being topographically posted, 
he stared at the statue of James Watt, which 
is in a sitting attitude. Feeling somewhat 
puzzled as to the identity of what he rec- 
ollected to have seen, he disposed of the 
difficulty by explaining: “Odds, man! He 
sat down since I saw him last.’”’—Exchange. 


When Judge Story was giving lectures in 
the Cambridge Law School, he received as 
guests one morning Josiah Quincy and John 
Quincy Adams, He gave them seats on the 
platform, one at his right hand and one at his 
left. ° In the course of his lecture, at a point 
which he thought would interest his visitors, 
he turned toward Mr. Adams and discovered 
that he was sound asleep. Then he turned 
toward Mr. Quincy who also was peacefully 
reposing in his chair. Whereupon, with 
humorous expression of resignation, the 
lecturer addressed his class with the re- 
mark, ‘Young gentlemen, you see before 
you a melancholy example of the bad effects 
of early rising.” 


The Christian Register 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 


CLOCKS 
“aa 


SIL WASHINGTON SE | 
|CORNER-WEST'ST| 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901..-+- sss sceeseee cesses $35,784,010.50 
EVABITVS BSI e se ck cs. sco vsudvoniene 32,560,400.71 
$3,214 ,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. { 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 
In the heart of the R oxmor 


Southern Catskills. 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 
1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open allseasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 
County, N.Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


YO@eee) | 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. [I- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £98, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newtona 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Springfield 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. 
ratories. 
with swimming pool. Se 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. 
trated pamphlet sent fre. DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Cymric . . Nov. 17 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean azoxnes 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 


Individual 


MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 
Romanic . . Oct.29 Canopic . Jan. 7 
Canopic Nov.19 Romanic , . Jan. 28 
Romanic .. Dec.10 Canopic. . Feb. 18 


1st Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


MENEELY & CO sens, 


we TROY. Lael re Fe N.Y. 1826, 
e True * Menee tandard ” 

CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Sest Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


SNE 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS' - 


©: pricks. 658 


JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


